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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 
aes r the immediate Patronage of 
er Majesty the QUEEN. 





His Roy: a hness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal ess the Prince CHRISTIAN. 


Her Royal ees the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. oe aol ef DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BE , Mus. D., D.C.L. 
a next STUDENTS’ CONCERT. ov open to subscribers, 
members, and associates, will take place at the Institution, 
on THURSDAY EVENING, the 4th July, commencing at 


eight o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Roran poe or Mvste, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Jnstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Gate, 1880, 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
President—The py + Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERN DALE ALE BED NETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 


JUBILEE OF THE ROYAL A ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
PUBLIC DINNER at WILLIS’S ROOMS. 


The President, the Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY, 
in the Chair, 








In order to celebrate the Fiftieth Annive: of the 
Foundation of this Institution, it has been arranged that the 
Professors, Members, Associates, and Friends of the Loy 
shall dine together at Willis’s Rooms, on WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 8rd, at 7 o’clock. More than One Hundred Gentlemen 
have signified their intention to act as Stewards (see list in 
The Times of 22nd inst.), of whom, or at the Institution, Tickets 
may be obtained, One Guinea each. 

HENRY LESLIE, 
Hon. Sec., Dinner Committee. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Rorat Agsvene or Mosc, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


Musical UNION. — AUER, RENDANO, 
DUVERNOY, LASSERRE, &c., at the last and 
Grand Matinée, TUESDAY, JULY Qud, at three o’clock, will 
play solos, and the septets of Beethoven and Hummel, Vocalist 
ort; accompanyist, Ganz.—Tickets 1% 6d. each, and 
family tickets, one guinea (to admit three), to be had at th 
Usual places, and at St. James’s Hall.—J. Etta, Director. 


ELSH CHORAL UNION, Hanover-square 
Rooms, J H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Conductor, Mr. JOHN THOMAS. FOURTH CONCERT, 
Monday evening, July 1st, at eight o’clock. Mr. John 
Thomas's Welsh Scena, “The Bride of Neath Valley,” will be 
perform: The Choir will also sing Welsh Melodies, 
accompanied by a Band of Harps. Vocalists, Misses Edith 
Wynne and Elena Angéle; Messrs. W. H. Cummings and 
lewis Thomas. Harp, Mr. John Thomas (harpist to Her 
Majesty the Casen) i Pianoforte, Mr. W. ce bags -F 
Accompanyist, Mrs. ‘Henry Davies. Reserved stalls, 6s. 
unreserved seats, admission 1s. To be obtained of 
Messrs. Lamborn Cock and Co., 63, New Bond-street ; at 
the Hanover-square Rooms; of’ all’ Music- sellers ; and of 
me Watcyn Jones, Hon. Sec., 85, St. Jobn- -street-road, 


ERR HENSELER’S MORNING CONCERT 
ai ST. GRORCE’S HALL, TO-MORROW, JUNE 29th, 
at 8 o'clock, Madam: Miss Alice Fatrman, 











e Florence cia, 
oni, Herr Henseler, Herr Sennen and Mons, P; 
. Ganz and Herr Lehmeyer. Tickets, 10s. 
, and %. To be had of Herr a 6, Clarendon: 
= Ag Maida Vale, and at 8t. George’s-hall 


R. GANZ’S GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 
8ST. JAMES’S HALL, WEDNESDAY NEXT, JULY 

ir, at Two o'clock. Artists, Mesdames Titiens, Kellogg, 
Marie Colombo, Trebelli-Bettini, Bundsen, Edith Wynne, 
Campanini, Fancelli, Vizzani, Mendioroz, 

= Santley. Pianoforte, Mr. Ganz; violin, 
@ Camilla Urso; violoncello, Monsieur Paque. 





Con- 
ductors, Messrs. Rand logger, Pinsuti, Cowen, Lehmeyer, and 
ae 58.5 H 


8, 21s. ; stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 
; gallery, 28, Tickets at the Musicsellers’ ; 
Tietetofice and of Mr. Ganz, 15, Queen Anne-street, wv 










will make a 





Daly, oe New paar to AF ow 


SANTLEY’S PROVINCIAL TOUR.—Mr. 
“SANTLEY, Tour of the the Sallowtn distinguished 
becleos 


Veealata, Mada io hasan Cafferata, 

pak ry Mr. Maybrick. Vialin, 

— Pianoforte, Mr be ee. All fy 
Tr 





Hs FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 
with Pang aS — SUPRORTINe ACADEMY, 
aronarke wat: ers from 


CH, GOUNOD, | 
Hebicr Hon, -W E. E, GLADSTONE, “MP., and Bir JULIUS 
. Goppagp and Co., 4, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





LOHENGRIN. 


BY 


RICHARD WAGNER. 





THE SELECT AIBS, 


IN TWO BOOKS, 
WITH 
AD LIB. ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR FLUTE, 


VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO, 


BY 





SOLOS, 5s)5 EACH BOOK. 
DUETS, 6s. LACH BOOK. 


ACCOMPANIMENTS, 1s. EACH. 








9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





LONDON, W. 





Tickets—Sofa stalls, 10a. 6d. ; bal 
of Herr Lehmeyer, 8, Great Russell-street, and of 
Schott & Co., 159, Regent-street. 


—— 
UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 


ERR LEHMEYER'S ANNUAL EVENING 
CONCERT will take place at ST. GEORGE'S HALL, 


Langham Place, on SATURDAY, July 13, at eight o'clock pre- 
cisely, on which occasion he will be 
eminent artistes :—Vocaliste—Madlle. Isabella Limia, Miss Alice 
Fairman, Mr. Nelson Varley, and Signor Caravoglia. Instru- 
mentalists — Violin, 
Albert ; Harp, Mr. F. Chatterton; Plano, Malle. 
Oswald, Herr Heuseler, 


assisted by the following 


Signor Scuderi; Vivioncello, Mons, 
Seeger 
Herr, Gang, and ‘Herr Lehmeyer. 
Conductors—Herr Henseler, Signor Cam Herr W. Ganz. 
cony and area, 28, To b> bad 
Messrs. 





— :—Vocalists, Miss Annie Edmonds and 
vern, 
Pianoforte, Miss Lizzie Moulding. Conductor, — Ganz, 
Pianoforte by Messrs, Erard. 


T. GEORGE’S HALL.—MISS LIZZIE 
MOULDING begs to announce her FIRST PIANOFORTE 


Sree Monday afternoon, July Ist. Wander the following 
distin; 


ished patronage 

er Grace the Duchess of BEAUFORT. 

His Grace the Duke of BEAUFORT, 

Cc. R. M. TALBOT, Esq., M.P., Lord Lieutenant of 


a. ° aM: P. 
E. M. RICHARDS, Eaq., M.P. 
W. H. M Us Kaa. 
BRINLEY RICHARD Esq. 
Miss Moulding will be assisted by the hows ent 


Miss Mari 


Instrumentalists, Mr. Lazarus and Mons, eens. 


To commence at 8. Sofa stall: 


108. 6d. ; stalls, 5s. ; balcony 8s.; admission, 1s. Tickets a 
St. George's Hall, and of Miss Moulding, 54, Queen's Road, 
Bayswater. : 





M 


MONDAY, JULY Ist. 
Thomas, Mr. Henry Guy, Mr. Wadmore, Miss aS. 
Miss Linda Scates, and Madame Marie Dolby 
ag Alberto Randegger. 


ADAME MARIE DOLBY’S FIRST EVEN 
ING CONCERT, Westbourne Hall, bgt ee 
Mr. Vernon Rig Lewis 


Conduetor, 
Tickets, 58., 2a, 6d., 1s, at the 





e} @ SEYMOUR STREET, EUSTO 
prepared to 


W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 


arra 
») B x by Ag Lag ee red and Lamaoas 
J. B. meee ts, New 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


ISS ALICE RYALL’S SECOND ANNUAL 
MORNING CONCERT, SATURDAY, JULY @h, at 


$ o'clock, Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover-square. 

Anna Rogan, Miss Alice Ryall, and Mdme, Patey; Mr. w. H. 
Cummi 
Violin, 
farren and Mr. Stephen “' Stalls, 7s. 
£1 1s.; unreserved seats, ry 
Bond-street ; Cramer, 201, Regent-street ; Chappell, 50, 
Bond-street ; 
Concert Rooms, Hanover-square. 


sand Mr. Patey. Pianoforte, Mr. Walter Macfarren. 

ir. Henry Holmes. Conductors, 7. Walter oe 
6d., or 

mborn Cock £& Co , 63, New 

New 

Queen's 


Weekes, Hanover- street ; and at the 





198, 
SQUARE, N.W., are 
ve IMMEDIATE attention upon the lowest 


M. and ©. CORPS, Organ Builders, 


terns compatible with tho good materials and work- 
manship, o Orders with w they be favoured for 
building, ring, ey or tuning in Town or 
Country. Testimonials and specifications be forwarded on 
application. 

; M. and ©. CORPS are now manufacturing Qrapns og suitable 


for a Village Church or School-room at the un —— pete 
of 18 guineas. These little instruments are, 
accompaniment, on agg 
other reed instruments, 


superior to H caeneuens —- 
A specimen is on view at the Crystal 
Palace. 


HERUBINI’S “LE DUE GIORNATE” (Les 
Deux Journées). Pe favourite “Tardar non 
nno” and “ Di om, mio Signor, 2s. each, Also 
he favourite ai. ; Duets, 6s. ; 
nged by W. H "TOHINS CALLCOTT, 








E ARISE. Choral Hymn. Words by 
I Pry M. a JEF N. Music by Dr. 
+ eas wg Ahm mee & Co., 1, Berners-street, & 35, Poultry. 


EW SONGS, with well-yelected Words and 
good Melodies, each post free, at half-price. 


, Gatty. 3s. 
jeter x tag A ey i aay! emit, 


Give us thy — Lindsay. 38, 





ty ti 


Bells. . Se. 
Wi 3s. 
Techie. ew pe spat wal of the absent. 
wt fadicth Abt. 3s. * 
meee ts far out at pea. mond Abt. %. 
Gatty. 3s. 


London: Sole Publishers, Ronsat Coces & Co, New 
Burlington-street. 


R. STOLBERG'S ee ae rise, and somering 
For iaviquenis SS and en pariehios OS 

pom mp pA century, mag): the anaes 

from Gris Grisi, P 


ersiani, Lablache, os woe 
Sta establish its vee 





be obtained of all W Saat inthe United 





, fully great virtues. 
at Speaker should be without this ee ale scmeat 
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i" ISS BERRKY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs + ee 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


Mis JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. Avousting-noap, CampEN SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- street. 


A R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
4 in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 


Address, Mr. Jou» Beremy Crorvon, 8. 
Vv AN’ I ED ee the ¢ hurch of the Hi ‘ly Trinity, 
New Barnet, a Gentleman as Organist, who can also 


train a Choir. Salary, £30 per annum. Apply to Mr. C, 
Weathericy, New Barnet. - “_~ 


BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 











A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 


on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken, 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’8 BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 





AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


ras BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 


ae 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STRERT, LONDON, W., and 
60, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


ed 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instavorion Gratis. 
Mlustrated prospectus and Saw ples of Work sent post free, 





H. STEAD & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, &c., 19, PICCADILLY, W. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“The hia 8 Victory.” Res ioft 3s. 

“Mabel.” H.Seballehn. 3s. 

“ Biddy O’Grath.” Mirana. 83 

‘The Mariner.” Mirana. 4s. 

“Will you meet me at the stream.” E. L. Hime. 

“ Forget me not.” W. HL. Savg-ter. 3s, 

“ Men of the Trowel.” Hi. Waters. 3s, 

“ Hours bright.” J. L. Hatton. 4s. 

** Masonic Mischief” (Comic). Gerard Grant. = 

**Man with the beatiful Beard.” Gerard Grant. 

Brindisi from ‘‘ Geneviéve de Brabant.” 4s. (illustrated with 
portrait of Mdlle, Soldene,} 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
“Flou-Flou.” Mazurka de salon. A. Noyer. 4s, 
**Coquette.” Polka de salon. A. Noyer. 4s. 
“Chant du Soir.” Réverie. Edmond Wiehler. 4s. 
‘Tl Furore.” Galop di bravura. J. F. Simpson. 4s. 
Une Soirée A Naples.” Tarantelle. E. Reyloff. 4s, 
**Loin delle.” Elegie. KE. Reyloff. 4s, 
‘War March.” H. Schallehn. 8s. 


DANCE MUSIC. 

*Coralline” Valse. (Illustrated.)} E. Wiehler. 
** Les Folies du Carnival.”” A. Vindheim. 4s. 
* The Coach Club Galop.” A.W. Nicholson. 3s. 
** The Piccadilly Polka.” A. W. Nicholson. 3s. 
“The Howard Mazurka.” Nellie Ford. 8s. 
A Series of Twelve easy Duets for Pianoforte and Violin, 

arranged by H. Schallehr. 


3s. 


ds, 





SELECT NEW SONCS. 


THE DAYS ARE PAST. Jacques Blumenthal, 4s. The 
newest song by Blumenthal ; the poetry by Barry Cornwall. 
I.LOVE MY LOVE. Ciro Pinsnti. 4s. Sung by Mdme. 
Liebhart. A charming song, easy to sing, and effective in 

the drawing-room or concert room. 

LORD, WHOM MY INMOST SOUL ADORETH, Prayer. 
Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. 4s. Sung by the principal vocalists. 
Editions in C and E flat. 

MIGNONETTE (Little Darling). 8. Champion. 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper. Editions in F, G, and A. 

THE RAPE Ciro Pinsuti. Dramatic Song for Contralto 
or 





4s, Sung by 


4s. 


SONGS ISSUED DURING THE WEEK. 


A SONG IN THE HEATHER. Virginia Gabriel. 4s. 
EVER FLOWING ON. O. Barri, 3s. 
FRIENDS, BUT NOTHING MORE. John Barnett. 4s. 
I THINK OF THEE. Prince Poniatowski, 4s. 
SPRING FLOWERS. King Hall. 3s. 
THE OLD BELL. Kobert Guyloff. 38s, 
THE STREAMLET. King Hall. 3s. 
THE TELI-TALE FLOWER. Ed. Revioff. 4s, 
TO-MORROW NEVER COMES, Michael Watson. 8s. 


WHEN THE BAIRNIES ARE ASLEEP, Lady Baker. 4s. 


GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS. 


THE BETTER nae. _, Seaiey by Mrs. Hemans. 

BIONDINA. Canzonet 4s. 

FOR THEE TO LIVE OR DIE. 
English only 4s. 

HEUREUX SERA LE JOUR. Frenchonly. 4s. 

LE PAYS BIENHEUREUX. The French Words written to 
Mrs. Hemans’ ‘‘ Better Land” by M. Gounod. 4s. 

OH THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING. In DandF. 4s, 

THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS, In B flatand D flat. 4s, 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 
OEMS. By GEORGE F. ARM- 


STRONG. 
Atheneum, 

“Great command of langvage, and a facility for writing in 
verse with firmness, a force of utterance , . . a power of 
understanding and sympathizing with the contradictions and 
moods of thought in a human soul at war with itself.” 

Spectator. 

THe] has a styleofhisown. It displays, indeed, the fervent 
audacious rhetoric which distinguishes our youngest school of 
poets, but it has a safficiently marked individuality.” 


4s. 


(Heureux sera le Jour). 





E. MOXON SON & CO., 44, Dover Street, W.; and 
1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps, 
A MARCIA NUZIALE., 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Swirt & Co., 





Composed 
King-street, Regent-street, W. 


Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s. 6d, 
AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” &e., &e. 
London: J. T. Hares, Lyall-place, Katon-square, 8.W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 








A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 


EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
A most delicious aud nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 

2d. a pint. 

GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 

Ses Puddings, Custards, or thickening &e. To be hae 
all wholesale and retail chemists. Sind 
uae anufacturers, Gayeiix & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer, 
arta ree ee House, Argyle square, King’s-cross, Londoo- 


Sherry 


Ch — 4 "B Sard sak, 32 i i Br, Eye 
Old East ua , ” ’ 


These wines ate p oaranes genvine. 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


ANZIBAR. By CAPTAIN R. Ff. 


BURTON. 2vols. 8vo. 


uss THE SUN. By G. A. SALA. 


lvol. 8vo. 


des COURT OF ANNA CARAFA, 


Mrs. ST. JOHN. lvol. 8yo. 


ORTIES FROM « GIB,” 


Sensation and Sentiment. 
1 vol. 














in quest of of 
By E. DYNE FENTON 


OPPIES IN THE CORN. By the 


Author of ‘‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 1 vol. 


ae WILSON, A Story. In 3 


vols 





Dar S WIFE. By Mrs. ALEX. 


ANDER FRAZER. 2 vols. 


AVED BY A WOMAN. By the 
Author of ““N o Appeal,” &c. 3 vols. 


Les AND TREASON. By W. FREE. 
LAND. 8 vols. 


Roma BUT TRUE. By VERNON 
ST. CLARE, 1 vol. 
ENDER TYRANTS. 
VEREY. 8 vols. 
((HRISTOPHER DUDLEY. By MARY 











By JOSEPH 





BRIDGMAN. 


HURCH AND WIFE: a Question of 
Celibacy. By ROBERT ST. JOHN CORBET. 8 vols. 


HE WAS YOUNG AND HE WAS 


OLD. By the Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 8 vols 


CaaS TRYST. By the Author of 











“ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 





WRIGHT. 8 vols. 


READY-MADE FAMILY; or, The 
Life and Adventures of Julian Leeps Cherub. A Story. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND.” 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE: 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(BAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and’ other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d, 

HYMNS SEPRORAIATS to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s. ; Y post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, Is. ; by post, 1s. iW; sewed, 6d, ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2.; 
by post, 2s, 2d, Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d, 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 74. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
on Dalmatia, om, and Styria ; with s 


Croatia, 
3 by post, Gs. 4d. 
TEXT EMBLEMS: > series of Twelve — 
THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES 


Oro Greek 
BARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAM = 
and 8. BASIL New and Second 6s. ; by 


ter THORNE. By THOS. 





3 vols, 











to 


6s. 
THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 


LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. S. CHRY- 

SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and S. BAST Laat 
THE MORAL ware ay ot §. ANTONY 

of PADUA. and Adapted to Modern 
Use. LA thoavagh Sermon fetpy 3s.; by post, 38, 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE TRATES, Ry, L, Advent to Lent ; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; V Ascension to 16th Sunday 

Vol. IV., 7 Ro dof Trai Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each a1. 6s, 6d. ; by Post, Os. 

C Medtion ge ener Da yi GOD:© 9 Beek of 

tation for me as day re 4 


post, oo 8 











J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Baton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 
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THE SONG OF THE CRICKET. 





All summer when daylight had vanished 
And the bird had ceased its song, 
Beneath my vine-wreathed window 
Sang a cricket the whole night long; 
And I thought ‘‘ How happy the moonlight 
And the air so soft and still 
Must make the brown-winged creature 
When it sings so loud and shrill !” 


But last night when the’sky was clouded 
And heayily fell the rain, 

Clear through the splash of the raindrops, 
Still rose the cricket’s strain :— 

Then I thought, ‘In that fairy-like body, 
What a brave little heart must be shrined 

When it chirps on as gaily as ever 
In spite of the rain and the wind!” 


And I forced back the tears I was shedding 
O’er a faith and a love lately dead, 
And I thought ‘' Let them go, I will cherish 
The true heart that’s left me instead ; 
For never before have I clearly 
This song of the night understood— 
In darkness still think of the sunshine, 
And remember God ever is good!” 
M. E. 








PROVINCIAL. 





The engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Owen and the 
Sadler's Wells company at the Brighton Theatre 
closes this week, On Monday night a dramatised 
version of Mrs. Wood’s ‘‘East Lynne” was pro- 
duced, in which Mrs. Owen found much favour. 
The benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Owen takes place 
to-night (Friday). 





) On Tuesday evening in the Theatre Royal, Belfast, 
Mr. Henry Powell, and his London Dramatic Com- 
’ pany, commenced an engagement with ‘* Mazeppa.” 
P There was a good house, and the entertainment 
deserved the applause bestowed upon it. The 
docility of the horses was much admired by the 
juvenile portion of the audience. Mr. Powell, Miss 
Bessie Reid, and Mr. R. H. Singham, sustained 











B their parts very effectively ; and the piece was in- 
vested with a fund of amusement by the clever 
comic acting of Mr. J. Bracewell, and the humour 
and vivacity of Miss Annie Taylor. Incidental to 

of the drama there was a Tartar ballet, and sub- 

ae sequently a ballet divertissement was given by Malle. 
Mardini and her celebrated ballet troupe who 
ity received quite anovation.——The Queen’s Minstrels 
(proprietors, Messrs. Bernard and Vestris) are to 

. appear at the Ulster Hall for five nights next week, 
opening on Tuesday night, July 2nd. 

Ix, ae 

5 

OPERA. 

and 

HL On Thursday last week, Cherubini’s opera of “ Les 
Deus Jowrnées” was presented at Her Majesty's in 

3¢ the Italian version of “Le due Giornate.” The 

° production did not awaken that interest which 
tiful usually attaches to the bringing out of a novelty: 

Holy Opera-goera were probably aware that in one 

, language or another this opera is a stock work at 

OM, continental theatres—that as ‘' Der Wassertrager” 

post, it is an everlasting resource upon the German 

VE stage, and shares with “ Czar and Zimmermann,” 

RY: Méhul’s “ Joseph,” atid one or two~others, the 

' a4. honour of revival when there is nothing else to 
play, and nobody to play it. For “Le due 
Giornate” requires no great resource of cast ; its 
exigencies, like its music, occupies a respeetable 

L level. Comic opera it is not, although so 
deseribed. There is not the slightest approach 
to humour of character or incident in it. It is as 

of ‘rious as a succession of perils, persecutions, and 
rm. Platitudes can make it. It is in fact not a comic 





element of comedy. 





Opera but an opera comique—a distinction of some 
‘portance: meaning in music what domestic 
drama is on the stage, which may be plus or minus 
The French libretto, 


which bas been followed by Signor Zaffira in his 
recitatives, is sober unto dismalness; but it is 
clear enough. A certain Count Armand having 
offended Cardinal Mazarin, and being threatened 
with death, is flying from pursuit, accompanied 


by his wife, Constance. Unable to pass the bar- 
riers of Paris they take refuge in the cottage 
of Michel, a water-carrier, who conceals them 
during the visit of the pursuing soldiers, and, 
on their departure, has the husband carried in 
& water-barrel outside the city; the Count's wife 
being furnished with the pass provided for 
Michel's daughter, Marcelline, who was about 
to accompany her brother Antony to a neigh- 
bouring village, where he is going to be 
married. ‘This business occupies two acts. In 
the third, Armand, Constance, and Antony arrive at 
the farmer’s, where the wedding is to take place. 
The soldiers are still on his track, and the 
Count hides in a hollow tree before the house 
whilst the wedding goes on elsewhere. ‘Two of 
the soldiers who are quartered on the farmer get 
drunk, and have a design upon Constance. They 
place themselves behind the tree, and when she, 
making use of a quiet moment, and thinking 
herself unobserved, comes out to hand Armand 
some refreshments, they rush forward and assault 
her. Armand leaps out of his hiding place, and 
points a pair of pistols at the men. Constance 
faints, and the wedding guests and other soldiers 
arrive, attracted by her screams whilst struggling 
to rescue herself. The strange man with the 
pistols is surrounded, and Constance regaining 
her senses cries out ‘‘ Armand!” and rushes into 
hisarms. No sooner are they seized and separated 
by the soldiers than Michel arrives with the great 
news that there has been a revolt against the 
Queen, who pardons and restores all honours to 
Armand, and thus by a deus ex machina the piece 
ends. The music which explains this action is of 
an admirable level, cultivated sort —nowhere 
rising to exaltation, nowhere sinking into 
unworthiness. To name one number for praise is 
like naming all: to instance one passage in which 
correctness of form and orchestral colour are 


happilly matched, is simply to do so at 
the expense of the rest. It is all good, 
and nothing best. The opening chorus 


“Iddio scorga il tuo pie,’’ the trio *O mio 
liberator,” the soldiers’ chorus “‘O superna. provi- 
denza,” the delicately instrumented ensemble 
‘Via cedete all’ evidenza,” the wedding chorus 
‘La pastorella,” are all examples of our meaning. 
Herein unerring taste dominates subject and 
sentiment and accompaniment. The execution 
bad the advantage of Malle. Titiens’ in the first 
role, which however does not exact anything 
like Mdlle. Titiens’ abilities. All the better for 
the part that it should be so filled, and it says 
much for the lady’s love of her art that she 
should accept a part which contains no single 
solo. Her voice was only heard in concerted 
music. Armand was played by Sig. Vizzani, 
Michel, the water carrier, by Sig. Agnesi, who 
fulfilled his task in a sound manner, and sang his 
music admirably. As the First Oficer Sig. Foli 
made a small part impressive; Sig. Cussaboni 
appeared as the Second Oficer. Mdile. Marie 
Roze sang to advantage the music of Marcellina, 
and Mdlle. Bauermeister gave that of Angiolina 
in her own artistic fashion. The house was not 
full; but we could hardly have hoped for a 
warmer reception on the part of those present. 
On Tuesday Maile. Kellogg made her appear- 
ance as Gilda of “ Rigoletto,” and exhibited her 
high excellence of conception and uniform vocal 
proficiency from first to last. It was a very 
successful performance, resulting in repeated 
recalls. Her most successful efforts were in the 
soliloquy in which the jester’s daughter calls upon 
her imagined lover and sings ‘‘Caro nome,” as 
also in the duet with Sparafucile at the Dacal 
Palace, in which Gilda confides to her father the 
history of her secret amour. But in the dramatic 
quartet in the last scene, both the singing and 
acting of Mdlle. Kellogg were highly effective. 








Sig. Campanini’s Duca was a first assumption, 
and herein he hardly sustained his former level. 
The part is not a dramatic one, and he did not 
show to much advantage, though in the duet 
‘“‘Addio” he obtained an encore, and the “ Donna 
6 mobile” was another good effect. Sig. Men- 
dioroz was a serious and sober Jester, Sig. Foli 
once more the best Sparafucile on the stage. 

On Friday night a large assembly attended 
Covent Garden opera-house in honour of * L’ Eloile 
du Nord” with Mdme. Patti as Caterina, in which 
part her brilliancy of vocalisation and graceful- 
ness of acting achieved their usual effect. No 
better illustration of these charms could be 
afforded than her delivery of the prayer at the 
close of the first act; and her impersonation was 
followed by the closest attention and warmest 
applause. Mdme. Monbelli made a refined and 
attractive Prascovia; M. Faure was Peter the 
Great, and played with consistent care and artistic 
regard: he shared in fact with Mdme. Patti the 
honours of the performance. Danilowilz was 
played by Sig. Nandin; Sig. Ciampi was 
Gritzenko; Sig. Bettini gave satisfaction as 
Georgio, and the subordinate parts of Ruinaldo, 
Yermolof, and Ismaiiof were respectively well 
sustained by M.M. Capponi, ‘lagliafico, and 
Wilford Morgan. The mounting of the opera 
was highly creditable to Mr. Augustus Harris, 
and the ensemble was well observed. We must 
not omit honourable mention of Mdme. Demeric 
whose Natalie was one of the chief attractions of 
of the cast. 

This week we have had on Monday night, ‘ Der 
Freischiitz ;”" Tuesday, “ L’Etoile du Nord;” 
Thursday “ Linda di Chamouni” with the first 
appearance as Linda, of Malle. Albani; and we 
are further to have to-night Friday, “ I! Flauto 
Magico,” and on Saturday, ‘ Von Giovanni,” the 
second appearance, as Donna Anna, of Mdmo, 
Parepa-Rosa. We are glad to see this lady an- 
nounced to play Norma. 








CONCERTS, 





A State concert was given at Buckingham Palace 
on Wednesday by order of her Majesty. The 
program of the music was as follows :— 


Overture, ** Der Freischitte” «20.65 s000 cs eee 
Duet, with Chorus, “1 waited for the Lord” 
** Lobgesang "), Maile, Christine Nilsson and 
fdme, Pauline Lucca 2... .. esse cece ee ence 
Air, “Vendu par ses fréres” (* Joseph"), 
Cavatina, “Non pi mesta’’ (La Ceneren- 
tola’’), Male. Sealebl 2... pececcsescccescs 
Romance, ‘On reyient toujours A ses premiers 
amours” (*‘Jaconde”), M. Faure .......... 
Quartetto, “Un di, se ben rammentomi” 
(* Rigule'to”), Madiles. Clara Louise Kellogg 
aud Scaichi, M, Capoul, and Mr, Sautley.... 
Aragonaise (‘Le Demino Noir"), Mdme, 
Pauline Lucca ose. ccc ee sescccpeisecsseene 
Terzetto, ‘P.nsa ec guarda” (“ Margherita 
d’Anjou”), Mr. Santley, M. Faure, and 
Signor Bagagiolo .... 0. 65 cc cece eeeccepecece 
cit., ‘“O let eternal honours,” and Air, 
** From mighty kings” ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus”). 
Maile. ¢ WO NUSFON 1... cseeceeeserees 
Sanctus, ‘* Messe Solennelle,” Sclo, M. Capoul 
Romauaza, ‘ Disperso il crin” (‘L’Etoile du 
Nord”), Signor Gardoni 

I Obbligato, Mr. John Thomas, 

Aria, ‘“‘ Ab forse lui” (*‘ La Traviata”), Maile, 

Clara Louise Kelle PPE Ser eam | 

Serenade, ‘‘ Deh vie.i alla finestra” (‘* Don 
Giovanni’), Mr, Santley .......+++sceseee+ Mozart. 
Finale, ** Fidelio,” Mesdames Christine Nilsson 
and Clara Louise Kellogg, Signori Gardoni, 
Capoul, Faure, and Bagagiolo, and chorus .. 

God save the Queen, 

Conductor, Mr, W, G, Cusins, 


The band and chorus (consisting of upwards of 
150 performers) were selected from the Italian 
Operas, the Philharmonic and Sacred Harmonic 
Societies, and her Majesty's private band. 

The seventh concert of the Philharmonic Society 
took place on Monday at St. James's Hall, opening 
with an interesting importation for the first time 
into this country—namely, Bach's concerto in G, 
written for three violins, three violas, three violon- 
cellos, and bass. The composition, which dates 
from 1721, is written in two movements only-—two 
allegri in fact; and to gain contrast the direetors 
interpolated the aria from the same master's suite 
in D. We. are inclined to think, however, that 
Bach knew what he was about when he wrote his 
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concerto: we have had something too much lately 
of setting the old masters right and doing that which 
they left undone. Reverence is best shown by taking 
them as they are, without striving to create a grace 
or effect if it be not originally there. As for the 
principle of getting “ contrasts” par force, it is to 
be condemned. A composer is as much at liberty to 
write a piece all sunshine as a poet is to compose a 
poem breathing nothing but joy, or an author to 
write a wholly humorous story. What would be 
thought of interpolating the second act of «* Mac- 
beth" into the * Merry Wives of Windsor” in order 
to obtain “contrast”? Or placing one of Hood's 
jokes right in the middle of the “ Bridge of Sighs” 
with the same object? The concerto was played in 
a manner which brought into admirable prominence 
its lofty style, sustained power, and fluent fancy, 
and each movement was heard with marked delight. 
The other instrumental performances consisted of 
Beethoven's seventh symphony (in A), Mendelssohn’s 
overture to ‘‘A Midsummer Night's Dream,” and 
Spohr'’s to “ Der Berggeist;’’ and the Jast-named 
composer's eighth violin concerto (‘in modo di 
scena cantante’’), played by Mdme. Norman-Né- 
ruda, who exhibited her customary power and refine- 
ment. Mdlle. Titiens and Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini 
contributed some singing; the former gave with 
great effect Mendelssohn's scena, “ Infelice,’”’ with 
violig, obbligato by Herr Straus, and joined Mdme, 
Trebelli in “* Lasciami” (** Tancredi"’), while Mdme, 
Trebelli sang Rossini’s ‘Di tanti palpiti,” and 
gained much applause. On the 8th prox., when the 
last concert comes off, a new overture, entitled 
** Ajax,” composed by Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, is 
to be performed for the first time. 

The young Belgian pianist, M. Henry Logé, made 
his appearance at the seventh matinée of the 
Musical Union on Tuesday last. He first played in 
Schubert's trio in E flat with MM. Auer and Dau- 
bert. With rare mechanical power, a sensitive 
touch, and a quick and earnest mind, this young 
artist—still only eighteen—has a future before him 
of no ordinary range. It was clear that upon this 
occasion he was somewhat nervous, and once or 
twice, as a natural result, abused the use of the 
pedal. The first allegro of Schubert's trio was de- 
livered with variety and intelligence, the andante 
with expressive grace, the scherzo with a clear, well- 
marked rhythm, and the finale with a good deal of 
breadth and character. ‘I'he piano solo was Chopin's 
very difficult polonaise in A flat, Op. 53 ; but undis- 
mayed by its taxing technicalities, the young pianist 
grasped the piece with remarkable point and energy, 
and with a picturesque enthusiasm, which promised 
much for the future. Schubert’s quaint and interest- 
ing quartet in A minor, Op. 29, was exquisitely 
played under the intellectual and vivid leadership of 
Leopold Auer. The program included a romance 
for violin, by Auer, of elegant outline, and passionate, 
expressive details, finely handled by the composer 
himself, whose rare executive powers have clearly 
ripened during the past year. Probably no work 
better repays careful and intelligent rehearsal than 
Beethoven's noble quintet, Op. 22, and its perform- 
ance upon this occasion had this advantage. The 
broad opening allegro, the dramatic points of the 
other movements, came out most vividly, and some 
points have perhaps never before been heard to 
groater advantage. On Tuesday next we are pro- 
mised Beethoven and Hummel’s septets, with the 
two pianists Rendano and Duvernoy, and Auer as 
first violin. 

The second and last concert of Malle. Christine 
Nilsson, which took place on Monday afternoon in 
St. James's Hall, attracted a large gathering as 
might have been expected; for the program was 
excellent and Mdme. Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Mr. Santley were announced to appear, though the 
promise of the former gentleman was left unful- 
filled. Malle, Nilsson'’s own contributions were the 
time-worn '* Let the bright Seraphim,’ and ‘“ Quis 
est homo,” and the equally well-known Swedish 
song; but one novelty was produced—a composi- 
tion of Baroness Willy de Rothschild, called ‘* Le 
vallon natal,” written in remarkable French, if 
the program be any evidence, but fitted with 
pretty music which suited well the style of the 





singer. All that Mdlle. Nilsson sang was warmly 
received and applauded to the echo. Mdme. 
Patey was encored in Hullah’s “ Storm,” and fully 
deserved the honour. Sig. Brignoli appeared in the 
place of Mr. Sims Reeves and joined Mr. Santley in 
a duet from ‘‘ Belisario.”” Mr. Santley himself gave 
& new composition by Blumenthal—a capital drink- 
ing song called **O, comrades, send the flagon 
round,” to which his fine dramatic style lent all 
charm. Among the instrumental music must be 
mentioned Spohr’s ‘* Barcarole” and Bach’s Prelude 
in E major sustained by Mdme. Norman Néruda 
in her own accomplished fashion. The other 
instrumental selections were played by Mdme. 
Mangold-Diehl, Mdlle. Lindberg, and the Brothers 
Le Jeune. Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 
and Signor Randegger were the accompanists. 

Mdlle. Natalie Carola gave her annual Matinée 
Musicale on Friday, last in the picture gallery, of Dud- 
ley House, Park Lane. The artistes were Mdlle Sanz, 
(of the Italian Opera, Paris) who produced a great 
effect in some Spanish songs; Mdlle. Bundsen, (of 
Her Majesty’s Opera, Drury Lane); Mdme. Patey, 
and Mdlle. Natalie Carola ; Signor Mongini, Signor 
Danieli, and Signor Carayoglia. Violin, Mdme. 
Camilla Urso; violoncello, Mons. Paque; piano- 
forte, Signor Tito Mattei, Mr. F. H. Cowen, and 
Herr W. Ganz. There was an excellent program, 
and ag.a matter of course a most fashionable 
gathering, who were rather more demonstrative than 
usual, 

An evening concert was given at Willis’s Rooms, 
on Saturday last, on behalf of the Holy Trinity, 
Westminster, National Schools, &c., under most 
distinguished patronage. The following artists 
kindly gave their services on the occasion :— 
Vocalists, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Julia 
Elton, Mdme. Pauline Rita, Miss Alexandrina 
Dwight, and Miss Edith Wynne; Mr. Montem 
Smith, Mr. N. Stringer, Mr. A. Bennett, Mr. Renwick, 
and Mr. Thurley Beale. Instrumentalists: Solo 
Flute, Mr. A. Collard; Solo Pianoforte, Mr, W. 8. 
Hoyte. The orchestra was formed by a well-known 
band of amateurs, conducted by Mr. John Foster. 
The program was judiciously selected, and we trust 
that the concert was as successful in a pecuniary 
sense as it was artistically. 





THEATRES. 





Mr. John C. Freund's comedy “The Under- 
graduate,” which was brought out on Saturday at 
the Queen’s Theatre, exhibits the author’s ac- 
quaintance with theatrical forms. The new piece 
is full of reminiscences: there are incidents which 
recall ‘*‘ Le Roi s’amuse,” ** Formosa,” *‘ The Woman 
in White,” ‘ Little Em’ly” and other plays; and 
the University element is subsidiary and not 
essential to the progress of the story. A certain 
Sir John Davenant, studying at Paul’s College, 
Oxford, loves the reputed daughter of his scout. 
He has an enemy, Captain Marner, who out of 
hatred towards the Davenant family, persuades Sir 
John to run away with Polly Goodlake, the maiden 
in question. This he achieves by telling the 
young baronet that he will be expelled and 
the girl imprisoned for the crime of flirtation. 
Sir John believes this preposterous statement, and 
commits himself by eloping with Polly. As soon as 
the lovers are gone, in comes the scout, Joe Good- 
lake, and informs Captain Marner that Polly is 
really his—the Captain’s daughter by a seduced and 
discarded mistress, Joe’s own sister. Forthwith 
Captain Rigoletto Marner goes into a frenzy of love 
and passionate repentance, and sets out in search of 
Gilda and the Duke—otherwise Polly and Sir John, 
by way of forcing the latter into a marriage which 
shall restitute the girl’s honour. This sudden 
conversion is as unnatural as it is sudden, seeing 
that the Captain never troubled himself about either 
mistress or child to the present hour; and even 
now has only Joe’s unsupported word for assurance 
that Polly is his daughter. In the third act Joe 
has become Mr. Peggotty, and lights upon his niece 
in “ splendid infamy” at Fulham, next door to 
Formosa’s celebrated villa. But Polly is proof 





against persuasions to return, although she is far 
from happy, and her uncle threatens her. Mean. 
while Captain Marner like Orlick in “ Great Ex. 
pectations ’ seduces Sir John Davenant to a spot 
where he shall be able to consummate his revengo, 
But this spot is no deserted lime-kiln but Marner's 
own chambers in the Albany, and Marner becomes 
a Count Fosco for the nonce. He locks the door 
and offers Sir John the choice of death by pistol shot 
or marriage with Polly. Sir John declines the latter 
alternative, and Marner fires twice but misses, 
Then Sir John being rescued by Polly, Joe, and 
others, avows that he is already married to Polly— 
has been married all along, though secretly. On 
this extraordinary dénouement the play ends— 
everybody being forgiven. It will thus bo seen 
that as a dramatic production ‘* The Undergraduate” 
possesses few claims to consideration: its incidents 


which they outrage probability. That a young 
baronet at College should be humbugged into 
eloping; that a polished villain of society should 
suddenly turn into Triboulet, or Bertuecio, or 
Rigoletto ; that he should then contemplate open 
assassination in the Albany with the certainty of 
detection the next moment; and that this Verdant 
Green of a baronet should allow himself to be shot at 
twice rather than avow a marriage which he ac- 
knowledges the next minute as soon as he is safe; 
constitute so many taxes on the impatience of the 
audience. Constantly throughout the play Artemus 
Ward's question is suggested: ‘* Why is this thus? 
and what is the reason of this thusness?” Answer 
there is none, save that the dramatist so willed. 
There are several pretty but illusory scenes of 
University life. There is a riotous Wine in Sir 
John’s rooms; there is a picture of the Isis with 
College barges out and the students flirting with 
girls before the eyes of solemn Dons, albeit flirtation 
we hear is punished with expulsion and im- 
prisonment. The local colour generally is not 
sufficiently accurate to hide the faults of the 
drama; and the acting has little weight, though 
Miss Henrietta Hodson is exceedingly graceful as 
the misunderstood Polly, and Mr. Rignold as the 
profligate Captain shows very great advance in the 
acquisition of repose and refinement. Indeed Mr. 
Bignold’s impersonation is highly creditable, and 
illustrates his capacity to profit by advice. Ho is 
now on the right track and is likely to take up an 
enviable position as an actor. Mr. Vernon too, who 
plays Sir John Davenant, does so with much skill 
and manages to counteract the dangers of the part. 
Miss Maggie Brennan is fitted with a pert seconda 
donna role, and Mr. Henry Marston is the broken- 
down gentleman turned College scout. The minor 
characters are fairly represented; and Mr. Vollaire, 
who has to play a solemn College Head is irre- 
sistibly comic. 

“ Bohemia and Belgravia” has been supplemented 
at the Royalty with the ‘ Lady of Lyons,” in which 
Miss Bertram shows considerable dramatic power as 
Pauline, especially in the passionate scenes. Mr. 
Peveril’s Claude stamps him as a sympathetic and 
just artist, who is careful not to offend by exaggera- 
tion. He has evidently schooled himself well and 
his efforts deserve generous recognition. 

The Strand Theatre changed its bill last night, 
when ‘Married Bachelors,” “ Paul Pry,” and 
“ Aladdin” burlesque revived, took the place of 
the fare which has hitherto held the program. 
We shall notice the new performances next week 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 


A Shakesperean and miscellaneous reading was 
given by Mrs. Ronniger, at St. George’s Hall, 00 
Tuesday last. We have frequently alluded to the 
great talent and entertaining powers of this lady, 
who has been most successful in the provinces both 
as a “ Reader” and a lecturer on popular subjects. 
Our opinion was fully endorsed by the numerous 
and fashionable audience on this occasion, whose 
constant attention and discriminating applause must 
have been as. gratifying to Mrs, Ronniger as it w# 





| deserved. 


are not original although startling in the way in . 
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IN THE LIVER’S NEST. 
Liverpool, June 26th. 

A passing call of three or four ships of the 
Channel Fleet has caused a small ripple of excite- 
ment in ever-restless Liverpudlia, marvellous quiet 
of late, since Prince Arthur's visit to her shores. 
The vessels—huge, powerful, monsters of the latest 
style of ugliness—include the Minotaur, Hercules, 
Northumberland and Sultan, with their death- 
dealing apparatus of six tons and upwards; and 
excursion trains have poured in thousands of 
visitors from the outlying‘ districts, who have 
crowded to the decks of the sea-monsters, some- 
thing like six thousand per diem. On such emer- 
gencies Jack makes himself commendably agreeable, 
and in exchange for friendly quids does the honours 
of the forecastle most hospitably. And the good- 
will is returned; Mr. Saker, in particular, the 
manager of the Alexandra Theatre, has found gratis 
room for a hundred tars nightly, and has placed 
a large box at the disposition of the officers. There 
is no time to organise anything in the way of balls 
or parties, the stay of the Fleet is so short. It 
leaves this Thursday. 

Tourists who like myself have not visited Liver- 
pool for two or three years, will find considerable 
change in New Brighton. For the information of 
the few who know nothing of the Mersey I may 
state that New Brighton is an excessively sandy 
watering place, just where the Estuary becomes the 
sea, and is called New Brighton because it bears no 
possible resemblance to the older watering place of 
that ilk. It is about as much like Brighton as 
Margate is like Genoa. Old Brighton is exclusive: 
New Brighton is vulgar. Old Brighton is composed 
of what the auctioneers style ‘‘ palatial residences :"’ 
New Brighton has very few residences, and none of 
them are palatial, while several of them are wood. 
Old Brighton has a shingly beach; New Brighton 
has a three separate varieties of delightful sand— 
the sand which is firm, hard and unimpressionable, 
though the sea has only just left it; the wet sand 
which lets you sink into it half over your boot, and 
the dry silver ditto, highly to be recommended for 
larking in, and casting playfully over your ecom- 
panions. Of ‘this dry, bright, light article, 
there is enough to strike all the geranium cut- 
tings in London without robbing New Brighton 
to any appreciable extent. The beach is the great 
feature of New Brighton; for it slopes so admir- 
ably towards the sea, that the water runs off it as off 
a duck’s back, and thus you can walk on firm ground 
to the very edge of the tide that ripplingly advances 
or recedes at your feet. But New Brighton is spoilt, 
like Falstaff, by bad company. Hordes of “chaps” 
desecrate it daily. ‘* Chap” is the generic term in 
Bolton, Wigan, and the cognate towns of Lancashire 
for the genus homo. And the Bolton chap is a 
dreadful primeval barbarian, speaking a strange 
dialect, with all his w’s, 0o’s, and inheriting a 
passionate taste for salt water. The Bolton chap 
wears a cap similar to that with which Punch 
invests the typical habitual criminal; and he 
comes up from Bolton (Boltonice ‘‘ Bowton "’) with 
¥ owd ’ooman and t’ childer, and he betakes himself 
straight for the pier-head and sails for New Brighton, 
where he lavishes his earnings on donkeys, out-of- 
season oysters of the approved cheeseplate pattern, 
photographs, Ormskirk gingerbread, and stimulating 
liquors. - If the chap, or the chap’s owd ’ooman, is 

like Mrs. Boffin, “a highflyer at fashion,” the chap 

lavishes an extra twopence on the Promenade Pier, 
reserved for the aristocracy of New Brighton, who 
parade there ina pomp and glory which puts to 
shame the lilies of the field. And a band, similar 
to those from des Deutschen Vaterland so often 


execrated in West End squares, discourse wheezy 


quadrilles and lancers all day long; and a gracious 


Permit institutes dancing until six P.M.—a bitter 
Mockery of festivity which nobody accepts save 
small children, and which perhaps accounts for the 
moodiness of the aristocracy on the Pier. There 
are refreshment buffets on the Pier, but no spirits 
are sold, and this again tends to mental depression, 
especially in the minds of Wigan and Bolton as 


strictly enforced on the Promenade Pier ; in evidence 
whereof numerous placards are posted up to the 
effect that ‘Gentlemen are requested not to spit 
upon the Pier.” The rule is salutary, and the 
notice no doubt necessary; but by a culpable 
omission the proprietors of the Pier have not 
provided spittoons for the use of the salivescent. 

Considering the size and enterprise of Liverpool, 
and the constant influx of visitors, the drama is far 
from flourishing as it ought to flourish. Mr. Irving 
and his ‘‘ Bells” are here at the Alexandra Theatre, 
but he has not renewed metropolitan triumphs. 
This lack of success is no doubt attributable to the 
fact that a version of “Le Juif Polonais" has 
already been played in Liverpool with Mr. Eldred 
in the chief part; and it is even whispered (with 
what accuracy I will not vouch) that Mr. Eldred 
made Mr. Irving a prototype, so that when the 
latter appeared in Liverpool, behold, voice, gesture 
and points were familiar things. Moreover the 
previous edition of “ The Bells” was excellently 
mounted, and so the first interest had been sated 
before the Lyceum version came upon the scene. 
Nevertheless Mr. Irving has reaped abundant 
praise from the critical, and the comic papers are 
full of the subject. Ofthese anon. Jeremy Diddler 
is being played by him this week as well as Mathias. 
At the Prince of Wales there have been two libretti 
produced with the view of popularising “* Genevitve 
de Brabant,” butto no purpose. ‘ Genevigve” another 
London trump card has failed to secure the odd trick. 
The Amphitheatre has been closed for a month, but 
re-opened on Monday with the transpontine drama. 
‘*A Quarter of a Million of Money.” The only 
oasis in the theatrical Sahara is to be found at the 
Adelphi—a minor theatre where legitimacy has 
flourished for a month past, and where Mr, James 
Bennett in Shakespearean parts delights rough but 
hearty and appreciative audiences. Shakespeare, 
banished from cultivated society, still finds his home 
with the multitude. Cottonocracy, and the Petrolei 
Gens are too blasé to care either for Offenbach or 
Erckmann-Chatrian ; but Jack and his Poll and his 
partner Joe crowd and pack themselves to see ** King 
John” and “ Julius Cesar.” 


I referred to the comic papers of Liverpool, which 
come out on Saturday and whose wit is fearfully 
and wonderfully fashioned. There are two or three 
of them, for I am not sure in my own mind whether 
the Liverpool Leader is intended to be comic or not. 
Probably if consulted, its conductors would state 
that ‘light satire” constitutes the aim of the paper. 
But the Liberal Review and the Porcupine are 
(I presume) intended to combine the attributes of 
the “arch wag” of journalism and the “ trenchant 
blade.” ‘They are in alternate articles awfully 
funny and awfully severe. They walk up and down 
the backs of local fundtionaries ; they throw hand- 
grenades into the Select Vestry, and the Dock 
Board, and the Watch Committee, and according as 
such communities may need bombarding ; and they 
are profoundly and inscrutable satirical upon things 
in general. And these thunderbooms of satire are 
relieved by lambent flashes of humour—light jeux 
d’esprit in verse and allegory and dramatic dialogue. 
Most of it is very mystical matter. It is the 
sort of thing you must take without questioning: 
it is not for the human reason to analyse it. I have 
no doubt the Liverpudlians receive in a spirit of 
faith, and are thereby much edified, but it is a hard 
matter for foreigners to digest. The satire one can 
generally make out, as it is generally of that slogging 
order which leaves you in no more doubt as to the 
intention than you would be if you were to see writer's 
him suddenly punch somebody's head. But itis the 
wit which bothers you most, because you cannot 
precisely make out in every case whether it ts wit, 
or mere sentiment, or sheer insanity. 


journal whose title-page proclaims it to be ‘‘ Political, 
Social, and Satirical.” 


Social poem, or a Satirical poem? 





_ there represented, But propriety and sobriety are 
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For example 
there is a poem in the Pofeupine this week—a 


Now that poem perplexes 
me gravely; because I don’t know which Porcupinal 
attribute it professes. Is it a Political poem, or ® 
It is called 
“Sighs arid Smiles,” and you shall have a small 
specimen—I can’t afford you more: it is too 
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But 0! philosophers, attend : 

Wit often is the bard’s best friend ; 

It seldom comes without a charm, 
Some wearing sorrow to disarm ; 

Tis seldom selfish, gloomy, sly, 

But like a dewdrop on a sigh ; 

Potosi’s wealth and silv’ry veins 
Compare you may to Wit's sweet gains ; 
Like June’s bright roses in their bloom 
That stud the hedgerow, fading soon (sic.) 
So gladness on a troubled breast 
Comes here—then flies in life’s unrest. 


There are seventy lines in all of this sort of limpid 
exuding. The rhymes italicised throw light ona 
certain defect of the Liverpool poets. They cannot 
distinguish between the m sound and the n sound. 
As with the Porcupine so with the Liberal Review. 
Here too is an inscrutable poem, announced as being 
“after Ovid,” and containing the following : 


Her cheeks were peaches, turned to the sun ; 

And her lips would have made a saint’s mouth 
over-run 

With a longing to kiss them. Her waist was thin; 
oo shape was the finest that nature could 
imn. 


And the poet goes on immediately to add 


Her feet were small; and her step was so Ught 
She seemed to move like a dancing light. 


The repetition of a single word is considered equiva- 
lent to a rhyme, in Liverpool. 

When these journals are in earnest, their earnest- 
ness is really terrible. It is like meeting a lion in 
his wrath to come across the Porcupine or the 
Liberal Review on the war-trail. This week the 
latter paper is moved to anger by an incident under- 
stated in its own fervent language :— 


A young lady, named Hillerton, has, in the course 
of Offenbach’s ‘‘ Geneviéve de Brabant,” as played at 
the Prince of Wales Theatre, to sing a song known 
as the kissing song. In the chorus she has to intro- 
duce the sound, or it may be said, the smack of a 
kiss. The song is a beautiful one in air and in 
words, and the young lady sings it with effect, for 
she has a rich and powerful voice. How disgusting 
it must be to her to hear a pack of snobs in the 
front of the theatre returning the noise of the kiss 
we need not say. How astonishing such a thing to 
a regular playgoer we cannot say. It is enough to 
make heroes of the British stage turn in their 
graves. Such a thing may be al] very well in a Paris 
café chantant, when the singer is such a person as 
Theresa ; but, in a British theatre! The effect is 
simply terrible, and we think the ment is to 
blame for permitting it to continue. e truth is 
decent women can scarcely sit and hear it without 
blushing, and decent women should not be subject 
to such insults. If the manager, at the commence- 
ment of the practice, had come forward and threat- 
ened to have every one removed who was found to 
have repeated the offence, he would not only have 
done his duty to the public, but he would have pro- 
tected a talented actress from insult, for insult it 
undoubtedly is. Suppose for a moment Patti or 
Lucca had a similar song to sing at the opera, what 
would happen if any such outrage was attempted as 
that perpetrated nightly at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre? (! !) 


Of the humour of these local lights it may be 
sufficient to give two instances. Apropos to the 
coming of age of Mr. Whalley, Jun., the Porcupine 
remarks, ‘‘ Henceforth Mr. Whalley M.P. is simply 
old Whalley.” And concerning “ The Bells” the 
same journal finds especial zest in the strangeness 
of the word “ psychological,” which I understand 
occurs in the playbill or the advertisement, and 
which the Porcupine represents as exceedingly per- 
plexing to a Liverpool audience ; the cottonbrokers 
and merchants in the stalls being represented as 
pronouncing it “ fizzy-collogical,”  physic-illogical,” 
“ physiological,” and “ physiognomical;" until at 
last the Porcupine wit, in the extremity of his 
delight at the occult nature of the word, exclaims, 
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THE NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS. 


The competitions which commenced yesterday at 
the Crystal Palace promise to supply a felt want in 
the outer circles of music. There is always a large 
class of students whose desire it is to ‘come out’’—to 
pierce the boundaries which divide the active profes- 
sional world from the world of unheard aspirants; and 
this class finds it extremely difficult to attain its 
end. The only means bitherto of obtaining a 
in public and taking the initial step 
notoriety, has been either to worry 
friend to make a vacancy 
in his own program, or else to give a_ benefit 
corcert oneself at a large expense and with the 
certainty that nobody will attend save private 
friends. Now the Crystal Palace meetings afford a 
third resource, and a better one every way. There,— 
if the movement be extended into a system, as we 
hope to see it—the meritorious aspirant may be 
certain of a fair hearing and a very good chance of 

H fe of being heard, if he only 
preliminary tests; he stands a chance of 
obtaining distinction, and, with distinction, the un- 
barring of the closed doors of the profession. There- 
fore taking the subjective view of these national 
meetings as a means of developing the domain and 
extending the benefits of the professional career in 
music, we are disposed to welcome Mr. Willert 
Beale'’s scheme very heartily. No one is more 
fitted from his musical knowledge to indoctrinate 
such a scheme or from his energy and tact 
to carry it out. We might also dwell upon 
the outside view—the msthetical aspect of the 
performances; but there are gifted pens in the 
daily press which have columns open to them 
and vocabularies at command, the better to exhaust 
this theme, and to them we leave it. Not the less 
anxiously shall we watch the success of the enterprise 
which we hope may pass from an essay into a pre- 
cedent. 

On Wednesday a private preliminary hearing of 
classes 8 and 10 (soprano solo singers and tenor 
solo singers) took place in the concert room, and a 
selection was made of those who were competent to 
enter the lists; yesterday afternoon having been 
appointed for the public competitive performance of 
the chosen candidates. At one o'clock, the judges 
—Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, Sir Julius Benedict, 
and Signor Arditi—who were to award the prize 
(£30) to the best singer in each class—took their 
places on a platform fronting the Handel orchestra, 
in which the Crystal Palace band and Mr. Manns, 
the conductor, were assembled. After the overture 
to ‘ Oberon,” the competition began with Class s— 

six ladies chosen from nineteen; the candidates 
having hitherto been known only by numbers. The 
names of the competitors were—Madlle. Barthouska 
(No. 1), Miss Bruce (No. 2), Mdme, Chaboillez 
(No. 3), Mrs. Stretton (No. 15), Miss Simpson (No. 
16), and Miss Williams (No. 19); and they sang, 
in the order in which their names are given, 
the following pieces :—Rossini’s “ Una Voce;" 
Bishop's “ Bid me discourse;” the romance 
“Selva opaca,” from Rossini’s “ Tell;" “ Deh 
Vieni,” from ‘Le Nozze di Figaro;” the scena 
Softly sighs” (in German) from “ Der Freischtitz ;” 
and the aria “ Hear, ye Israel,” from “ Elijah.” 
The award in this case (as announced by Mr. 
Grove) was made to Miss Williams; a decision 
which was greeted with loud applause. We believe 
a bright future may be anticipated for this young 
lady. 

In class 10—tenor solo singers—there were five 
competitors; and Mr. Arthur Sullivan replaced 
Signor Arditi as one of the three judges, The 
candidates here were Messrs. E. Joel (No. 6), 8. H. 
Magee (No. 7), W. Rees (No. 8), Tebbut (No. 16), 
and Dudley Thomas (No. 17), The pieces sung by 
these gentlemen respectively were Haydn's “ In 
native worth" (by the two first competitors) ; 
* Haste, Israel, haste” (from Handel’s “ Joshua,”) 
“Tl mio tesoro” (** Don Giovanni,”) and “ Fra 
poco” (* Lucia.”) The successful aspirant was 
Mr. D. Thomas, 


A concert which took place at half-past four, and 


hearing 
towards 


some professional 
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in which all the competitors of the morning were 
again heard, had the following program :— 


Overture (‘* Nozze di Figaro” Mozart. 
Soprano solo, ‘ Raggio” (“* 
Malle. Barthouska .. Rossini. 
Tenor solo, ‘‘ Le Lac,” 
Niedermeyer. 
Gounod, 


Gounod. 
Sir 8. Bennett. 


Semivamiae*), 


Mr. Eugene Joel (Piano- 
forte accompaniment) ...... 6.66 -.eeee eevee 
Soprano solo, ‘‘ Jewel song” (“‘ Faust”), Mdme. 


Yhaboilles .... a6 cc edhe 60.0000 ch.0¢ ob ce 
Tenor solo, Salve dimora,” Mr. Dudley Thomas. 
Soprano solo, ‘‘In radiant loveliness,” Miss 

ruce (pianoforte accompaniment) .......... 
Tenor solo, ‘‘ If with all your hearts,” Mr. W. 

MU donacasecspenene tess enmsactecuegs sa. SGEES 
Soprano and Tenor, “ Al che la morte,” Mrs. 

Stretton and Mr. Engene Joel .............. Verdb 
Soprano soi0, ‘‘ Let the bright seraphim,” Miss 

Simyson ........ Peete | 
Tenor solo, ‘* When other lips.” Mr. Mavee.... Balfe 
Soprano solo, ‘‘ Deh vieni,” Miss Williams .... Mozart. 
Overture (‘‘ Oberon”) . « Weber. 


A. Manns, Conductor, 











MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


The Society of Arts has resolved to discontinue 
the examinations in Musical Theory and Composi- 
tion which it has held for so many years. These 
examinations, imposing no preliminary examinations 
in Arts such as the Universities require, and being 
held at once in all the chief towns of the kingdom, 
were exactly suited to the needs of English musical 
students. The society has relinquished all its non- 
technical examinations, and the decision, whether 
necessary or not, is much to be regretted. When 
the resolution of the society became known, the 
Council of the Tonic Sol-fa College sought to induce 
some other body to take up the examinations. They 
applied to South Kensington and to the University 
of London, but in both cases a final and unqualified 
“no” was the result. Asa last resort the Council 
called a meeting of those interested in the subject. 
This was held on’March 16th, Mr. Vernon Lushing- 
ton, Q.C., Mr. Godfrey Lushington, Mr. Curwen, 
&o., being amongst those present. A long discussion 
took place, and the decision of the meeting was at 
last embodied in seven resolutions. It was decided 
that, rather than let the examinations fall to the 
ground, the Tonic Sol-fa College should, as a pro- 
visional measure, undertake the superintendence of 
them. Students of the common notation were to 
be admitted on terms’of perfect equality with Tonic 
Sol-faists, either notation being used for writing 
the exercises. The following scheme of annual 
graded examinations was resolved upon, success in 
one being the condition of admission to the next, 
and the first being preceded by a simple preliminary 
examination in reading and writing music. 

I. Theory Ezamination.—The answers to be 
written in - notation. The subjects of examina- 
tion to be: Theory of the Scale,—of transition,—of 
modulation,—of transitive modulation,—of chords, 
—of progressions,—of musical and verbal expres- 
sion,—with analysis of harmony and of musical 
form, Admission by the Préliminary Certificate. 

II. Honourable Mention examination, in the first 
steps of composition, including the Chords of the 
Major and Minor Modes: Transition, with the 
simpler chromatic progressions, and the commonest 
discords. Admission by a second-class Theory 
Certificate of the Society of Arts, or the Tonic 
Sol-fa College, or by the Tonie Sol-fa. Members 
Certificate. There will be no prizes and only one 
class of certificates. Exercises may be worked in 
any notation, but if in the common staff notation, 
in short score. 

III. Elementary Composition (Mr. G. A. Macfarren 
to be requested to become examiner).—Exercises 
to be wrought in any notation. The same examina- 
tion as that lately under the Society of Arts. 
Admission only by passing the previous examination. 
sare paavee of certificates given, and prizes of £3 
an 4 

IV. Higher Composition (Mr. G. A. Macfarren to 
be requested to become examiner).—Admission by 
first-class certificate in Elementary Composition. 
Three classes of certificates given, and prizes of 
£5 and £7. 

These examinations it is proposed to hold in April 
each year, under the superintendence of Local 
Boards in all parts of the kingdom, as was done 
with those of the Society of Arts. The question of 
ways and means being entered into, it was found 
that £100 a year would be needed to defray the 
expenses of examining the exercises; and it was 
determined to raise a special fund, of which Mr. 
Godfrey Lushington was appointed treasurer. 
Already the promises reach nearly £50 8 year fog 





——— 


=——— 
three years (for which period they are made) ang 
further help will be welcomed. Subscriptions may 
be sent to Mr. Godfrey Lushington, 16, Great Queen 
Street, Westminster, 8:W. 





ITALY. 
Mian, June 19, 


To “ Ernani” at the Politeama Milanese, « Rigo. 
letto” has sueceeded. The cast was as follows: 
Rigoletto, Viganotti; Gilda, Signora Lezi; Duca, Sig, 
T. Villa; Sparafucile, Sig. Massa; Maddalena, Sig. 
Giussani. 

Signora Lezi is a simpatica Gilda. Her voice jg 
fresh, well trained, and robust, and her appearance 
good; but she wants experience. She was much 
applauded. Sig. Villa is a capital Duke. He actg 
with spirit, sings with sentiment, and possesses q 
very fine voice, particularly good in the upper 
register. The B natural with which the tenor finisheg 
his part was emitted every night with the greatest 
apparent ease. Sparafucile and Maddalena good, 
Viganotti, as usual, the bien-aimé of the public, 
His delineation of the character of the unfortunate 
jester was very fine, but his voice showed signs of 
the wear and tear it has undergone during the 
season. On Tuesday last he took his benefit, when, 
besides the opera “‘ Rigoletto’’ and the ballo “ Shake. 
speare”’ the seratante sang the last act of Torquato 
Tasso, and in it made a great effect. The music 
of this opera (written especially for Ronconi) ig 
particularly adapted to the means of Viganotti, and 
the fine recitativi, the delicious romanza, and the 
exulting cabaletta were given with great artistic 
feeling, the singer being rewarded with four recalls, 
which even for a Milanese audience, is a great 
compliment, 

The season closed on Sunday evening with a per- 
formance of “ Rigoletto” for the benefit of the 
tenor, Villa. There was a good house. 

On Monday week a season of opera buffa wag 
inaugurated at the Teatro Fossati with a perform. 
ance of ‘ Il Matrimonio Segreto.”” The company ig 
unequal. The prima donna was misplaced, the part 
being too high for her. The altra prima was 
remarkable for her beauty and incapacity. The 
tenor cost cost. The baritone, Signor Graziosi, 
decidedly good, and the buffo, Signor Ristori (a 
relative of the celebrated tragedienne) by no meang 
inferior. The duo between the two latter was 
enthusiastically applauded and encored. The con: 
tralto, Signora Pala-Graziosi, was also good, but 
her voice is rather weak. On Saturday “‘ La Cene, 
rentola” is promised, with Miss Matilda Phillipps 
as prima donna, On the same night we are also 
threatened with a performance of ‘ Il Trovatore” at 
the Nuovo Re. oe 
= 
THE MUSIC.OF IRELAND. 


—_——— 





A certain Father Burke has been lecturing in the 
New York Academy of Music on Irish National 
Music. From the report of the Irish American 
journals it seems to have been an exciting occasion, 
The rev. lecturer did not contribute much informa 
tion of the music of Ireland but he contributed 
deal of per-fervid eloquence, We select a few 
his remarkable utterances : 

‘‘ Great as the Italians are, as masters, they have 
no popularly received tradition of music. The 
Italian t—(I have lived amongst them for 
years)—the Italian peasant, while working in the 
vineyard, has no music except two or three high 
notes of a most melancholy character, commencing 
upon a high dominant and ending in a semitone, 
producing an effeet something between the hum- 
ming of a bee and the braying of another animal 
which I will"not mention. The peasants of Tuscany 
and of Campagna, when after their day's work they 
meet in the summer evenings to have a dance, 
have no music; only a girl takes a tambourine, and 
beats upon it, marking time; and they dance to 
that, but they have no musie, 80 
countries. But go to Ireland 
woman, a& she rocks herself 
down the hank of fax for the 
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the girl coming home from the field with the can 
of milk on her head; and what do you hear ?—the 
most magnificent melody of music. Go to the 
country merry-makings and you will be sure to find 
the old fiddler, or old white-headed piper, an infinite 
source of the brightest and most sparkling music, 
Three hundred years ago that mild and holy man 
whose name I have sometimes had occasion to 
mention before; at the sound of whose name rises 
before you the picture of a bloated, wallowing swine, 
with his blood-shot, inflamed eyes, reeking with 
lust, and his hands clutching for a throat, 
to grasp a sufferer and extinguish a life; and 
his huge frame scarcely able to move ;—well his 
name is Harry the Highth:—one of the first 
laws that he made, was that every harper and 
every minstrel in Ireland should be put to death. 
Queen Elizabeth, following in the footsteps of her 
holy and accomplished father, imitating him in every 
thing, even in her immaculate purity resembling 
him perfectly, except, that while her father was 
corpulent as a whale, she was as thin as a herring; 
this Queen of England passed another law. She 
said, ‘We never can conquer Ireland, and we can 
never make Ireland Protestant as long as the 
minstrels are there;’ and she passed a law that 
they were all to be hung. England recognised in 
the Irish bards not only the enemies of ‘her 
dominion, which would fain extinguish the nation- 
ality of Ireland, but still more the enemies of her 
reformed Protestant religion which would rob Ireland 
of her ancient faith which she received from her 
Apostle. The bards lived on, however. In spite of 
Henry VIII., in spite of Elizabeth, and in spite 
of my Lord Barrymore, who took the contract as 
hangman to dispose of them, they lived on down to 
the time of Carolan; and we have in a history of 
Scotland the testimony of a man who says that the 
Scotch, Welsh, and English, in the memory of 
living men in his time, used to go over to Ireland 
to study music. Handel, the great composer, one 
of the greatest giants of modern song, went over to 
London; he was coldly received. He went from 
England to stay in Dublin, where he was so warmly 
received, and found every note of his music so 
thoroughly appreciated, that he immediately set to 
work and wrote that immortal work—the oratorio of 
the * Messiah,’ under the inspiration of an Irish wel- 
come. Music is the most spiritual of all human en- 
joyments. The pleasures of the taste are beastly ; 
the pleasures of the eye are dangerous ; the pleasures 
of the ear, the delight of listening to strains of 
sweet song, is at once the most entrancing and least 
dangerous of all the pleasures of sense.” Father 
Burke’s peroration was as follows: ‘‘ Even as King 
Lir’s lonely daughter, Fionnuala, sighed for the 
beaming of the day-star: so do I sigh. When shall 
that day-star of freedom, mildly springing, light and 
warm our isle with peace and love! When shall 
the bell of sacred liberty ringing, call every Irish 
heart from out the grave of slavery—from out the 
long, miserable night of servitude to. walk in the full 
blaze of our natiorial freedom and our national glory! 
Oh! may it come. Oh, God! make our cause Thy 
cause! I speak as a priest as well as an Irishman— 
Iclaim it in my prayer, as well as in my words—to 
that God to whom my people have been so faithful— 
to give us not only that crown of eternity to which 
we look forward in the Christian's hope, but, oh! to 
give us, in His justice, that crown of national liberty 
and glory to which we have established our right by 
80 many ages of fidelity.” 

We are not surprised at being told that at the 
conclusion “ the vast audience rosé and continued 
the cheering in the most tumultuous and enthusi- 
astic manner,” and that “a perfect whirlwind of 
applause shook the Academy.” We only wonder 
that the noise thereof did not bring down the 
Academy bodily, and eclipse the jubilation of Bos- 
ton’s Jubilee. 
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THE BOSTON JUBILEE. 





On the 17th inst. the Boston Peace Festival 
opened in due form, the program of the first day 
being thus arranged :— 


Prayer by Rey. Phillips Brooks—Address. of 
welcome by Mayor Gaston—-Address by General 
N. P. Banks—lst: Grand Choral, “‘ Old Hundred” 
—first verse pianissimo with orchestral accom- 
paniment only; second verse fortissimo, with en- 
tire chorus and instruments. 2nd: Overture to 
‘“* Rienzi,” by orchestra of 1000 musicians. 8rd: 
Triumphal March from “ Naaman,’ by full chorus 
and orchestra. 4th: Four part song, ‘ Farewell to 
the Forest,” by full chorus of 20,000 voices unaccom- 
panied. 5th: Waltz, “ Beautiful Blue Danube,” by 
full orchestra conducted by Johann Strauss. 6th: 
“ Inflammatus,” from ‘ Stabat Mater,” sung by 
Mdme. Rudersdorff, with full chorus, orchestra, and 
organ accompaniment. 7th: Selection by U.S. Marine 
Band of Washington. 8th: ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner’’—the first verse by the male voices and full 
chorus; second verse, female voices and full chorus; 
third verse, soprano solo and entire vocal and 
instrumental force, bells of the city in chime’ and 
artillery accompaniment. 9th: Sextet from 
“Lucia,” Chi ma frena, sung by the “ Bouquet of 
artists,” 150 in number, leading soloists of the 
country, with full orchestra. 10th: the “ Anvil 
Chorus,” from ‘Il Trovatore,” by full chorus, 
orchestra, military bands, bells, artillery, organ, and 
100 anvils. 11th: Fantasia for piano on ‘ The Skat- 
ing Ballet” from ‘‘ The Prophet” performed by 
Franz Bendell. 12th: Finale to third act of 
** Martha,” sung by the ‘* Bouquet of Artists,’’ Pro- 
fessional operatic chorus, and full chorus accom- 
panied by organ, orchestra, and military bands. 
13th: Hymn, * Nearer, my God, to thee,” first verse 
by ‘* Bouquet of Artists;” second verse by full chorus; 
the remaining verses by full chorus, organ, orchestra, 
and bands, and the audience requested to join. 


It will be seen that, though in this program the 
sensational was conspicuous, the manner of rendering 
the selections from Mendelssohn, Rossini, Meyer- 
beer, Donizetti, Flotow, Wagner, Costa, and Strauss 
relieved it from the charge of being entirely given 
over to that element. 
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REVIEWS. 
(Aucrener & Co.). 

Canzonets for Soprano or Tenor Voice. 
English and German Words, 
Lxro Kersvuscn, Mus. Doc, 

No. 1, ‘* Hope ’’ (Hoffnung). 

No. 2, ‘* The Violet’ (Das Veilchen). 

We have often had occasion to commend Mr, 
Kerbusch’s compositions for their good taste and 
peculiar freshness, savouring of a better school than 
the one now most in vogue. These two little 
canzonets, intended as first songs for pupils, are 
eminently calculated to please, and are moreover 
healthy in tone, and calculated to improve those who 
study them. h 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
(Cramer, Woop & Co.) 

“ T once had a sweet little doll.” Words from Rev. 
C. Krnesuer’s ‘Water Babies.” Musio by A. 
PLuMpton. 

Mr. Plumpton has a happy knack of seizing the 
story of the verses in his musical settings, and in 
this instance is very successful. The compass of 
the song is not great, the edition in B flat being 
generally suitable for medium voices, while that in 
G is a very attractive contralto song. 


With 
Composed by 





“Ave Maria.’ Composed and dedicated to the 
Paincess Mancvent7z D'Ortgans. By Rosa 
VILUIERS. 

The quiet reverential tone and spirit of ‘this little 
Ave Maria” and its entire freedom from preten- 
tious writing, will recommend it much to those who 
like this class of composition. There is an ad lib. 
chorus, key B flat, compass F to D..” ’ 








(Durr & Srewart.) 
“ When the Bairnies are asleep.” Song. Written 
and composed by Lapy Baxer, 
A reproach to an absent husband; not badly con- 
ceived if rather crude in execution. It is possibly 





written with a purpose, and may, if judiciously ad- 





TC 


ministered to vagrant Benedicks, bring them home 
from their club, &¢., a little earlier. Married ladies 
may give a broad hint without offence through the 
medium of this song. The key is G, nine notes, 
the compass D to E. 


(Lamporn Coox & Co.} . 
Eight Three-part Songs for Female Voices. By Dr. 

Ferpinanp Hier. 

Dr. Hiller has composed a charming set of 
Chamber Trios, easy of execution and very melo- 
dious. We can specially commend No. 2, ‘* Peace,” 
and No. 8, * Bells in May.” 








“The Morning Smiled." Song. Tho words by 

Cuartzs J. Rowe. Music by Crmo Pinsurt. 

In deference to the dismal taste in drawing-room 
ditties Mr. Rowe opens his song joyfully and ends 
it in sadness; the verses are otherwise pretty and 
unaffected. Signor Pinsuti has united them to 
elegant music, choosing 9-8 time and the key of Ei 
natural. The song is not exacting either as to execu- 
tion or compass, the latter nine notes, D to E. 





“In the Pyramid's Shadow." Verse by Freprnicr 

Enocn. Music by Auuan Hype. 

A camel-driver’s song on returning home. The 
idea is a familiar one, and well suited for lyric in- 
terpretation. The melody and its accompaniment 
are pleasing and in good taste: the form of the 
latter is out of the usual track. Key E flat, com- 
mon time, compass D to F, 





“* The Ladye’s Tower.” Romance. 
Rowr. Music by Henny Smart. 
Another of Mr. Smart's elegant and musicianly 

songs: the words of which are well fitted to music, 

though the tale they tell is but commonplace,— 
indeed rather verging on the absurd. But the air is 
very taking, and its arrangement simply perfect. 

The key is C, 2-4 time (it is marked common time 

at the signature), with a range of ten notes D to ¥. 


Poetry by J. C. 


Fantasia for the Pianoforte on Henry Smart's Can- 
tata ‘‘ King René’s Daughter.” By W. Kune. 

A brilliant but not over-difficult piece in which 
the chief motivi in Mr. Smart's work are well 
brought out and embellished. It is sure to interest 
both player and audience. 





‘* Papillon d'or.” Morceau de Salon. 
Composé par Bertnoup Tours. 
A pleasing sketch, which will form a pleasing 
and useful study for deliéate fingering and good 
phrasing. 


Pour Piano. 





(Murzier & Co.] 
“ Gone upon high.” Sacred Song. Words by G. B. 

Music by R. W. Hotiom,’ 

A song for Ascensiontide, easy and melodious, 
written in the key of D, common time, with a com- 
pass of nine notes, D to B; We do not admire the 
realism of the title-page embellishment. 





(Srmap & Co.) 
Loin @’Elle. Elégie pour Piano. Par E. Reyiorr. 
A pleasing and symmetrical piece, which, with- 
out any mechanical feats. to astonish, will give 
ample room for a good player to show taste and 
delicacy of execution. It will repay well the time 
spent in its study. 





The Piccadilly Polka. By A. H. Nicmorsow. 

Another polka, no doubt written to supply,a want. 
It is a good one of its kind, having tune and rhythm 
—both which are sometimes very faintly indicated 
in current dance music. 

(Weexes ‘& Co.) 

Orpheus Waltz. Composed by Oxiven Cramer. 

A showy and rhythmiodl valee de ¢oncert, with 
catching melody and well put together. It is not 
too difficult for ordinary pianoforte players. 


“The Rightzous ery and the Lord heareth them.” 
Sacred song, Composed hy A. Rowanp. 
A simple setting for mezzo-soprano of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth verses of the thirty-fourth 











Psalm, Its beauty is not its least recommendation. 
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SCHOOLS AND PROFESSORS SUPPLIED. 


Orders from the Country, accompanied by a 
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201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THE BEST POSITIONS 


IN 


BOTH OPERA HOUSES, 


ALL THE 


PRINCIPAL CONCERTS, 


Horticultural Flower Shows, &c., 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


AND 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 


at 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.’S, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





The Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 
Per Year ee ee ° +» 15s. 6d, 
» * Year ee ee oe eo «88 
»» Quarter .. os ee ee . & 
Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence 
4 line (of eight words) afterwards. A reduction for a series. 
Professional Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted 
at 15s. for a Quarter (13 insertions); 25s. for a Half-year; 
£2 2s. for a Year. 
All Advertisements must be paid in advance. 


*,* Post-Orricz OnDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR OF J.SWIFT 
Post-Orricz, Reount-staest, W. 
Orrice ror SuBpscripTions AND ADVERTISEMENTS 
55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreer, W. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


X. Y.—Write to the manager. 

Exrxatum,—The word “ considerable” which occurs in our 
last in the fourth line of the review of Mr, Kelly’s 
* Delhi,” should have been “‘inconsiderable.” 








DIED. 
On the 28rd inat. at his residence, 55, Wigmore Street, W. 
Andrew Nimmo, aged 55. 








*,* We cannot undertake to notice any 
Benefit Concerts which are not advertised in 
our columns. 


Ghe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—@—— 








*,* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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M. Gounod will go to Spa after the London 
Season. 

Miss Amy Sedgwick has accepted an engagement 
to visit America during the ensuing season. 


A collection of old Flemish songs, edited by M. 
Gevaert, is in course of publication at Brussels. 


M. Jacques Cockxs, of Antwerp, has been 
nominated professor of the violoncello at Marseilles. 


We are glad to hear that M. Lasserre has re- 
covered from his recent temporary sudden indispo- 
sition. 


Herr Leopold Auer leaves London to play at two 
Concerts in Baden Baden, after which he will go 
to Italy. 


Mrs. Howard Paul has assumed M. Hervé’s réle 
of Faust at the Holborn Theatre, and plays it with 
great grace and dramatic skill. 

M. Chouquet is preparing for publication a cata- 
logue of the Museum of Musical Instruments 
belonging to the Paris Conservatoire. 


According to the French journals Malle. Nilsson’s 
marriage takes place on the 27th July at St. 
George's, Hanover Square. The happy man is 
M. Auguste Rouzeaud. 


The Marshal Vaillant, deceased, has left £400 to 
the Conservatoire of his native town—Dijon. When 
shall we be able to announce bequests for a similar 
Institution in England ? 





Mr. Arthur O'Neil, the author of « Belgravia and 
Bohemia” at the Royalty, is a member of the Post 
Office establishment. Why does he not follow Mr. 
Freund’s example of writing on his own métier, 
and so give us a Post Office Drama. . 

We understand that M. Gounod feels himself 
aggrieved in many respects at the treatment which 
he has received since his residence in England, and 
that a published statement of his complaints jg 
shortly to be expected. 


M. Victorien Sardou was married on Tuesday, in 
the Chapel of the Versailles Palace, to Mdlle. Soulie, 
A great many dramatic authors and journalists, ana 
some deputies, were present at the ceremony. Tho 
President of the Republic was invited, but he sent 
an excuse. 


The new classic play in rehearsal at the Lyceum 
for Miss Bateman is a version of the ** Medea” of 
Euripides, by Mr. W. G. Wills. The date fixed for 
the first performance of the tragedy is July 8, and 
it can only be performed for a few nights, in con- 
sequence of arrangements made some time since, 
Mr. T. Swinburne is engaged for it. 


Handel's “ Judas Maccabeus” will be per- 
formed at the Royal Albert Hall, on Wednesday 
evening next, by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Julia Elton, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Foli, will be the prin- 
cipal vocalists, with band and chorus of 1000 
performers, under Sir Michael Costa’s direction, 

The new theatre, to be known as the “ Imperial,” 
about to be erected in Newington Causeway, London, 
is expected to be ready for opening in December 
next. Among the early novelties to be produced 
will be an historical drama by Mr. Andrew Halliday, 
anew four-act drama by Mr. J. Edward Muddock, 
a gentleman connected with the London Press. 


The works of the late Dr, Crotch, Professor of 
Music in the University of Oxford, have been long 
unaccountably neglected. As a first step to bring 
his oratorios more prominently before the public, it 
is purposed to publish by subscription a vocal score, 
folio size, of “‘ The Captivity of Judah.” Tho task 
of editing this oratorio has been entrusted to Sir 
George Elvey, Mus. Doc. Oxon, whose name is a 
sufficient guarantee that the work will be care- 
fully and conscientiously done. 


Professor H. 8. Oakeley is said to be going on as 
well as can be expected, under the care of Dr. 
Metcalfe, of Geneva. His injuries are very severe, 
the right hip bone being fractured, as well as the 
kneecap. His brother, Sir Charles Oakeley, and 
Lady Oakeley are with him at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, having started from £ngland immediately on 
receiving the news of the accident. 


M. Emile Perrin, in a letter to M. Got, which has 
been made public, puts forth his reasons for not 
visiting London this season, and pleads that the 
difficulty of maintaining a double company and 
repertoire, both in France and in England, is an in- 
surmountable obstacle to the trip. Nevertheless, he 
concludes by saying that he will take measures to 
carry out the project next year. 


Mr. Ganz’s annual concert is always a great 
affair, and its usual length and importance will be 
achieved on Wednesday, July 8rd, when a dozen 
names of Italian artists from Her Majesty’s are 
down to co-operate with Mdme. Camilla Urso, M. 
Paque, and the lights of chamber music. Among 
them Mdlle. Marimon will appear, and Sig. 
Campanini, while Mr. Ganz as usual will introduce 
his own compositions at first hand. The locality 
is St. James’s Hall. 


Rossini is said to have written to a friend in 
Bologna, an account of Bellini’s Opera ‘‘ I Puritani,” 
given in Paris. In allusion to the uproarious duet, 
“ Buona la tromba” the satirical maestro 
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its effects, I make no mention, as you must have 
heard it at Bologna. An American, writing at 
Boston to a friend at Montreal, will probably give a 
similar account of the cannonade and monster- 
bawling of the chorus at their Festival. When 
shall we cease to be stunned by duplicates of four- 
part music? 





At the beginning of the century a valuable 
Stradivarius and an equally valuable Amati were in 
the possession of the well-known Romberg. On his 
death the instruments were bequeathed respectively 
to his two sons, Ferdinand and Charles: the 
former took the Amati, the second the Stradivarius, 
and the two signed the agreement that on the death 
of either the survivor should inherit both instru- 
ments. In 1871 Ferdinand died leaving two sons; 
and Charles is in a lunatic asylum. The question 
has now arisen to whom should the violins now 


| The title was taken from a well-known proclama- | anything else that we have not, ere this, found our- 
tion, which Count Schulenburg-Kehnert caused to} selves in the same unpleasant position as Master 
be placarded in the streets of Berlin. Herr Ziel} Cameron; and we may, moreover, have very grave 
| speaks of this work as one of the most striking and | doubts whether in a similar situation we should havo 
important in modern romance literature. It had a] been able to satisfy the tests proposed to that young 
directly national and political bearing, and the | gentleman by the two men with the lantern. Whon 
lessons it was intended to inculcate were carried on | We recall the peculiar plots of many of the plays it 
in Alexis’s next tale, ‘‘ Isegrimm,” which related to | has been our lot to witness, we tremble to think of 
the patriotic struggle of 1813. These two novels | the probable consequences if the proof of our inno- 
marked the zenith of Alexis’s powers as an author. | cence of felonious intent were made to depend on 


He wrote many tales subsequently, but none equal | our giving a connected and accurate account of them. 
to those just named. 








All people connected with theatrical enterprise 
The national fétes celebrated in St. Petersburg, | will share our regret at the death of Mr. Andrew 
have included gratis performances in temporary | Nimmo, the well-known agent and manager, who 
theatres, in which were acted two pieces, “ The | died suddenly on Sunday evening of apoplexy at the 
Grandfather of the Russian Fleet” and “ Merchant | age of 55. Mr. Nimmo was for many years the 
Tgalkin.” Then there were the greasy poles; then | confidential adviser of Messrs. Mitchell of Bond 
buckets of water suspended over head, and a board | Street, in whose service he was instrumental 


fall; a lawsuit has resulted, and the guardian of| With a hole through it attached to the bottom.|in bringing about the marvellous success of 


Charles has been condemned to remit the Stzadi- 
yarius to the sons of the deceased Ferdinand. 





Through this hole each adventurous tilter endeavours | Jenny Lind in this country. There were few 
to pass the end of the long pole with which he is|new sensations in which he had not some hand, 
armed, Should he succeed he gains the appointed | and which did not owe much of their success to his 


Sadler's Wells Theatre having passed into the prize, and is still more richly rewarded by the | smartness and activity. From a prima donna toa 
i=] 


hands of the company of the Royal Victoria Palace, 





acclamations of the assembled crowd. Should he | giantess, from a philosophical lecturer to a talking 


the dresses, baizes, carpets, and other properties a hee the = of the cart in which he is head, the range of rd speculations ig ts wide as 
were on Friday submitted to public auction. Very | SV Tencers more than probable, and strike the | his energy and zeal weve untiring. atever he 


moderate prices were realised by the various lots, 


bucket or board, he gets the water clean over him, | undertook he carried out con amore, and there was 


: : : 4.’ | and is saluted by roars of laughter. Now and then|no man in his line who better understood the 
= be = — ae ee gr mage er an adept will hit the board and escape the ducking | humour of the public and the tricks and resources 
of the representative of certain gentlemen, and by darting forward and jumping dexterously on to | of theatrical life. Acute as he was, however, in 
that the auctioneer (Mr. Edward Hasleham) called the driver’s back. Jumping in sacks, running along | business matters, Mr. Nimmo possessed a kindly 
the attention of those present to the fact that|* pole, and foot races for old and young filled up| and genial heart, and his popularity with all those 
he had been assaulted. It appears that the pur- the program. with whom he came in contact arose from his 


chasers of the theatre denied the right of the 





thorough good nature as well as from the respect 


auctioneer to sell on the premises, and the doors it will be learned with regret by many people in | which all bore to his zeal. 


having been closed prior to the sale an “ugly rush” England who have witnessed the performance of 





took place, and in this the alleged assault was Rip Van Winkle by Mr. Joseph Jefferson, that this] Tho alliance between M. Gounod and the Albert 


committed. 





That irrepressible young woman Miss Tennie C. threatened the total loss of his eyesight, and stil] 
Claflin, co-editress of Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly, gives great pain to himself and anxiety to his 
the organ of the Shricking Sisterhood of New York, | friends. A film had settled over the left eye, 
has at last fulfilled the dearest wish of her heart | Obscuring the sight, at the same time that the right 
by being elected to the coloneley of a regiment. became weakened through sympathy. A fortnight 
She aspired to fill the place left vacant by the | 8° at Hokokus, his home in New Jersey, Mr. 
killing of James Fisk, Jun.—the command of the | Jefferson underwent a surgical operation for cataract, 
famous Ninth—but the gallantry of that corps did from which hopes are entertained that a complete 
not reach the extreme of putting themselves under | T¢covery may be effected, though it is most probable 
petticoat leadership. The post that has been con-| that he will never return to the boards. Of all 
ferred upon her is the command of the Eighty-fifth | #¢tors on the boards Mr. Jefferson is, perhaps, the 
—a regiment composed exclusively of negroes, a sort | most endeared to the American heart. Hundreds 
of Chasseurs d’Afrique. The senior captain took|°f thousands of people have wept over the simple 
the election of Miss Claflin in such dudgeon that he | Pathos of that one impersonation of Rip Van 
forthwith resigned, but there was no other defection | Winkle, and Jefferson’s genius has given a reality 
from the ranks, and the regiment is one of the | to Irving’s beautiful legend that belongs to few 
strongest in the city, numbering nine hundred men. other creatures of fancy. 
There is just a doubt, of course, whether the ; 
governor of the State will sign Miss Olaflin’s com-| Some regular playgoers will bo inclined to sym- 
mission, and gratify the yearnings of her military | pathise with Master Cameron, a lad of sixteen years 


soul, 





genial comedian has been suddenly withdrawn from 


Hall Commissioners has suffered rupture, and the 
the stage, by a personal affliction that at one time 


French composer's concerts will no longer take place 
in tho quasi-national establishment. Without 
professing to decide on the cause of the immediate 
variances, we should like to be informed whether 
the Albert Hall is or is not open to speculators— 
whether there are restrictions on the hiring of it, 
and, if so, what? It is not long since the Com- 
missioners declined to allow the use of the Hall to a 
caterer in whom the public have every confidence— 
Mr. Martin. They now, after encouraging M. Gounod 
to prank a program with his own improvements, 
suddenly turn round and elbow him outalso. Are 
there then qualifications which an entrepreneur 
must possess before he is allowed to hire the Albert 
Hall? and if there be, how has M. Gounod forfeited 
those qualifications? We should like the position 
of the Albert Hall to be more sharply defined, as an 
. institution, so as to know whether it is a kind of 
national art-arena with certain occult tests and 
initiations, or a mere show-place open to the longest 
purse and the most persuasive tongue. Aft present 
of age, who was charged at Bow Street the other day | it seems to be a little of both. When this question 
before Mr. Vaughan with an offence of a novel cha-|is goettled, and a responsible man empowered to 





A recent number of Unsere Zeit contains a some- | racter—that, namely, of having secreted himself in carry out the object of the Albert Hall (whatever it 


what elaborate account by Ernst Ziel of the late | the gallery of a theatre with a felonious intent. The 
German novelist, Wilhelm Hiiring, whose nom de | prisoner explained his presence there by stating that 


may be), instead of a Council—a divided sway which 
muddles away its powers and achieves nothing save 


plume was Widibald Alexis. The critic assigns him | he had fallen asleep during the last piece, and had | ill will—we shall know where we are. 


amarked place in the literature of his country, in | not awakened till the performance was over, and the 


virtue of the historical character of his novels 
Following the example of his favourite model 


Walter Scott, he seems to have aimed at evoking, 





- | audience had left the theatre. He was in darkness;| The death of Mr. Michael Henry Barrett has left 
»| but on looking down at the stage he could see there|a deep and painful impression among all lovers of 
a faint glimmer, and shouted to be let out. Two|thedrama. Mr. Barrett has beon aptly characterised 


through local and antiquarian associations, the|men then came on the stage, and called to him to by one of our first dramatic critics as ‘an exceedingly 
popular characteristics of different epochs of | remain where he was until they should come to him. | sound actor of the old school, and one who especially 
national life. One of his early romances, entitled | They then came upstairs into the gallery, and ques- | displayed his judgment and experience in the range 
“Cabanis,” relates to the history of the Branden- | tioned him as to where he lived and how he eame to | of parts assigned him in comedies popularly classified 
burg Marches, the sterile natural features of which | be there. In order to test his story, they then ques- | as legitimate.” Mr. Barrett came from Liverpool to 
district and the qualities of its older inhabitants he|tioned him as to the two pieces which had been | London, making his first appearance at Drury Lane 


describes with a sympathetic geniality apparently 


performed that night, but he was unable to give any | Theatre, December 31st, 1850, as Falstaff, in the first 


hot unworthy of the Scottish novelist. The losing | description of them. Not being satisfied with his| part of ‘‘ King Henry the Fourth.” He afterwards 
cause of the burghers against the nobles in the | account of himself, they sent for a policeman and | joined Mr. Phelps, at Sadler's Wells, and, when that 
middle ages, and the wild life of the robber-barons, | gave him into custody. In answer to Mr. Vaughan, | gentleman gave up the management, he was engaged 
Were successfully depicted in ‘‘ Roland of Berlin” | the constable said that, from inquiries he had made, | by Mr. Chatterton for a series of years. His Lord 
(published 1840) and “The False Waldemar” | he had found that the prisoner had given correct in- | Lumbercourt, in “The Man of the World” was the 
(1842). “The Baron of Bredow’s Stockings” | formation concerning his address and where he | best of his recent assumptions ; and playgoers may 
(1846, 1848) referred to the period of the Reforma- | worked; and thereupon Mr. Vaughan, after warning | remember his realistic conception of Mr. Bofin, in 
tion; and “ Quiet is the Citizen’s First Duty”! him in feeling terms not to go to sleep in a theatre | the version of Dickens’s “ Mutual Friend” produced 
toa much later crisis of national history, the dark | again, discharged him. Many of us, however, will| six years ago at Sadler's Wells. It appeared from 








day when public spirit succumbed to Napoleon L. | feel that we owe it rather to our good fortune than | evidence at the inquest that Mr. Barrett went, on 
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the Saturday of his death, as usual to the treasury 
of the Princess's Theatre, after which he walked 
across Oxford-street toa shop and asked for a seat, 
*whereupon a friend, seeing that he was ill, sent him 
home inacab. In the evening he returned to the 
theatre, and played in a farce, My Heart's in the 
Highlands, and was afterwards dressed to take the 
part of Polonius in“ Hamlet.” Having finished that 
character, he left the stage, went to his dressing 
room, partook of some refreshment, and walked 
downstairs into the hall. After being assisted into 
a cab, he suddenly became unconscious and fell 
back dead. His age was sixty-eight, and his funeral 
took place in Highgate Cemetery. 








OPERA REVIVALS. 


The great masterpiece of Carl Maria von Weber 
—the opera was the “ Freischiitz’"*—has been 
produced at Covent Garden with Faure as Caspar 
and Lucca and Sinico as Agnes and Ann. Every- 
thing was done that could be done to achieve 
success, but the exchequer was a failure. 
would come. 


No one 
Near upon fifty years ago the 
‘* Freischiilz”’ was{running in three of our theatres ; 
and all London—nay all England—intoxicated 
with its curious mixture of innocent simplicity 
and dark, ferocious mysticism, London simply 
represented Europe; in every capital the “ Frei- 
schiils”’ was the foremost opera. Contemporary 
with the ‘ Freischiitz”” was the “ Jessonda” of 
Spohr, the ‘‘ Zelmira” and ‘ Semiramide’’ of 
Rossini, the ‘ Cortez’’ and ‘ Olympia” of Spon- 
tini, andthe “ Guy Mannering” and “ Clari” of 
our own Bishop. Whilst Covent Garden has 
been busy with Weber, Drury Lane has been no 
less so with his master and model—Cherubini. 
Sir Michael Costa has produced the opera of ‘ Le 
Colporteur”’ or ‘‘ Les Deux Journées”’ the Italian 
version by Signor Zaffira, the English by Mr. 
Du Terreaux. Tho result has been the same. 
The public care as little for Cherubini the master 
as they do for Weber the disciple. Both the 
** Freischiilz”’ and ‘‘ The Water Carrier” are legiti- 
mate musical dramas, satisfying we should imagine 
even Richard Wagner, but scarcely any opera 
lives out fifty ‘years; it is a thing of its time, 
and the more it is representative of its time—the 
more transient it is—the shorter its existence. 
As mere curiosities it would be interesting to 
revive the once popular masterpiece of Carafa, 
the historical splendours of Spontini, and 
as still greater curiosities such hybrid compila- 
tions as ‘ Clari” and ‘*@uy Mannering.” But 
managers cannot afford luxuries of this kind, and 
the history of the drama in music must be studied 
in the library or the concert room, and not in the 
opera house. 

The two revived operas of Cherubini and Weber 
are both masterpieces, grand musical dramas, the 
foremost efforts of the two foremost pioneers in 
what is now called modern opera. Cherubini 
worked upon the plan of Gluck, almost his con. 
temporary, and in fact taught Beethoven, who in 
one, his only example, distanced his master. 
Weber popularised Beethoven by diluting his 
phrases and forms with the!national Lieder then in 
vogue with his countrymen. Before the appear- 
ance of the “ Freischiitz,” the opera pre-eminently 
in favour with the public was founded upon 
the expression of two emotions—those of exu- 
berant joy and furious passion. Development con- 
sisted in development of the voice, and the new 
drama was commonly little more than some 
ingenious variation of the vocal passage. 
The advance in vocalisation was prodigious, and 
the composer, oftentimes a fine singer himself, 
supplied the popular vocalist with what was 
wanted—something more bright, more brilliant, 
and more difficult than had yet been written for 
the operatic stage. There was another leading 
feature, and that was the memorable crescendo 
with which all grand arias and concerted move- 
ments invariably concluded, 

The so-called music of the heart and the under- 





standing—that which the judgment would say was 
sympathetic and descriptive of the drama—was 
notoriously ignored in favour of brilliant oppor- 
tunities for the vocalist. The avowed principle 
was that the composer could do nothing with a 
man who went to hear an opera unless he 
knew something about music, unless he had some 
certain stock of musical ideas, to which the com- 
poser could add some few more. Melody was of no 
use; harmony and modulation could neither delight 
nor soothe one who had never been accustomed 
to receive or dwell upon the ordinary saccessions 
of chords in part-music, and the acknowledged 
principle of all popular composers for the drama 
was that of writing in the groove known and 
patronised by opera-goers. The opera-goer de- 
sired light music—something like that he had 
heard before, and his chief want was music. The 
amateur listened to oratorios, and masses, and 
religious pieces, but not because they were set to 
sacred words composed to be sung in a church, 
and intended to excite devotional feelings. Our 
amateur ignored all such old-fashioned notions: 
he simply wanted to hear sacred music because it 
was good music. The concert-room was no place 
of worship, and he did not go there to be re- 
ligiously disposed, he went there to gratify his 
taste for music, And if he heard an extract from 
a Mass, or from an oratorio, he expected it to be 
followed by a song—something about Venus, or 
a glee—zomething about Bacchus. Such was the 
feeling he entertained when attending a concert, 
and he carried the same feeling into the opera 
house. He went to hear Grisi, Persiani, Rubini, 
Tamburini, and Lablache, and did not care a rush 
about the drama itself, or what is now known as 
true dramatic expression. There had been true 
dramatic expression in the operas of Gluck, but 
for these operas he had no liking. He had pro- 
bably never heard much of the Cherubini opera, 
and when told they were built upon the Gluck 
model, of course he had no desire to hear them. 
Beethoven he knew towered beyond all his con- 
temporaries; be had heard of his ‘‘ deviations,” 
as they were called,—these ‘“‘errors of a great 
geniue”—but he had no desire to hear the 
‘‘ Fidelio.’ Tndeed if he had such a desire, it 
could not be gratified, for there were no singers 
extant who could sing this opera. 

Weber's opera of the “ Freischiits’’ proved the 
true revival of the Gluck opera, and made that 
popular as a dramatic truth which in one sense 
was never popular before. Throughout it is a 
reality; the composer had the scenes before him 
in his imagination. Without this he never could 
have produced the impression he did. Take out 
the myth—the contract with his Satanic person- 
age—the casting of the magic balls and the 
spectre chase—the remainder is the mildest of 
German melodramas. The firing at a mark, the 
falling of a picture, a simple wedding, a hermit, 
some well known national airs, are no great 
attractions of themselves, but as music they are 
all masterpieces, claiming alike public admiration 
and public gratitude. Excluding all considera- 
tion of the demon-music, what may be called 
the portraiture of German country life in past 
days is surpassingly beautiful. There is always 
song, novelty, new modes of expression, won- 
derful spirit, and highly-wrought accompani- 
ments. The composer had passed by and gone 
ahead of all that Winter and Paer had done, 
and smothered all the work of Mercadante, Pacini, 
and every other Italian and French opera writer, 
with the exception of Rossini. In fact without 
his Zamiel-music, Weber, like a true man of genius, 
had with his one opera of the “ Freischiitz”” en- 
tirely changed the dramatic school of composition. 
What was then called his mysterious, romantic, 
original, and wonder-working, supernatural school 
—that seen in the satanic and magical portions of 
the opera—we now trace to Beethoven rather than 
assign it to Weber himself. The “ Freischiits” is 
however a true musical drama, but it has ceased in 
a great measure to touch the audience ; and as we 
have remarked, constructed after the manner of his 
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model, the great Cherubini. It was from the fertile 
imagination, peculiar genius, and profound know- 
ledge of dramatic expression, exhibited by Chern- 
bini, that both Rossini, in his latter school, and 
Weber perfected their individual systems. There ig 
nothing puerile, bombastic, or monstrous, nothing 
pathetic, sublime, or perhaps strikingly grand in 
anything that Cherubini ever did, but it is all good 
and excellent, such as a good: poet, a sound 
philosopher, and a scientific musician would 
conceive. The incidents in his opera of ‘ Th, 
Water-Corrier” are all natural and simple, and in 
ordinary hands would excite no interest, claim no 
attention. The opera is throughout common 
sense, refined art, and natural display. There ig 
great originality, much learning, but no pretence 
and no row. But with all these advantages the 
opera neither rivets attention nor touches the 
heart. Nevertheless it is unquestionably a fing 
work, and satisfies the most rigid of critics as to 
its genius and truth. Composed in a past epoch, 
much that at one time might have been con- 
sidered great imagination or deep feeling has . 
ceased to be thought such, and mere scene, good 
feeling, truthful modulation, and graceful melody 
will not of themselves uphold an opera in the 
itching ears of an ungrateful public. 

In the olden days there were many great operas 
which time has beaten; time has even beaten the 
Handel opera. Our own notion is, that time has 
also beaten the Gluck opera. But time has not 
beaten the Mozart opera, and this arises from the 
treasure of absolute music poured out in the course 
of any one of the works of this great master, 
The Mozart opera is founded on music, real, true, 
honest music, a flood of charming melody, mar. 
vellous stream of fancy, thrown into genuine 
dramatic form, and ever realising dramatic effect, 
Its great charm is its natural and sympathetic 
humanity. How long the Mozartean operas may 
hold their power over human nature, it is not for 
us to say, but it is clearly manifest that any 
exhibition of the Gluck theory of operatic writing 
will not of itself last. We believe in the drama, 
and we believe in music. And we believe that 
the most difficult thing in the world is the union 
of these two, drama and music, so as to alike 
satisfy the laws of art and the sympathies of 
human nature. The great cause of failure is the 
want of heart in both poet and musician. In ning 
cases out of ten, or ninety-nine out of a hundred, 
both poet and musician set to work without any 
heart at allin the matter. Certain scenes, and 
certain situations become fashionable, and the 
musicians treat them much inthe same way, and 
asa matter of course, the fashion changes, and 
the operais shelved. Then again, every good thing 
in every good opera is mercilessly pillaged, set in 
a larger and moreintense form, and the pioneer 
is pushed aside and forgotten. There is scarcely 
a thought in a Cherubini opera which has not 
been “ conveyed”’ and used up, so as to render its 
original form valueless. The same remarks apply 
to the operas of Weber. As a rule an opera, 
however genuine and characteristic, must fall into 
the helplessness of old age, and lose all its warmth, 
vigour, and spirit. All operas go to one place, 
where the learned and ignorant may be found 
herded together, and no one caring for the indi- 
vidual merits of the associated. 








HISSING BY CONTRACT. 


On Saturday night when the “ Undergraduate" 
was produced, some hissing was audible. The 
phenomenon is not singular nowadays, for few first 
nights pass without some slight demonstration of 
the sort; but on Saturday it seemed more pro- 
nounced than usual. The author of the comedy, 
Mr. John 0. Freund, has subsequently written in’ 
confident strain: “I have no wish to claim ally 
extraordinary merit for my work, but at the same 
time I would bring to public notice the fact that 
there was an organised opposition to my piece, the 
members of which opposition so far exceeded their 
instructions as to commence hissing before the pit? 
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pegan.” Whether Mr. Freund is right in this par- 
ticular instance we cannot say, but his suspicions 
are at least not chimerical. The system of ‘“ organ- 
jsed opposition ” exists, and is frequently put into 
practice. We know of one or two theatres where 
every new piece is systematically hissed, be it good, 
pad, or indifferent— hissed not by the general 
audience, but by half-a-dozen malcontents who 
appear only on the first night and not again. Now 
half-a-dozen broad tongue-tips can make a hiss 
pierce through the loudest applause : indeed we are 
not sure but the half-a-dozen would produce as fierce 
a sibillation as though. a hundred hissed, The 
managers of the theatres in question take the perse- 
cution very philosophically. ‘‘ It does us more good 
than harm,” they say; “ it stimulates a reaction. If 
the piece is not wholly bad, the general publicconsider 
it unfair of the hissers, and applaud all the more 
loudly.” Whether all managers would take the 
same easy view is problematical: the author, asa 
rule, finds little comfort in being ‘“ goosed,” even 
by only half a dozen; while the sounds often 
unnerve the actors altogether. One thing is certain : 
a liberal bout of hissing on the first night by no 
means ruins a play, just as tumultuous plaudits 
by no means ensure its success. The phenomena 
of a first night have no effect on the piece, one way 
or the other. The most annoying circumstances 
in being hissed is that the daily press take notice of 
the fact, and next morning the black evidence occurs 
in print. To habitual theatre- goers the fact is 
insignificant; but some readers, reading that the 
new piece was condemned, and not guessing the 
numerical value of the condemnation, come to the 
conclusion that the play is a failure, and so stay 
away. This is the worse feature of the case. 

And who are the hissers? Their nuclens is 
generally a hired claque—a hostile, not friendly 
claque. These days of competition and rivalry 
produce such things. Nearly every manager has 
some bitter enemy—if the manager has not, the 
chief actor or leading actress has—and there are 
some very mean spirits in the dramatic profession. 
Rancours, angers, and jealousies run high behind 
the scenes, and the curious meanness to which spite 
will descend is instanced in the number of anony- 
mous letters which players are ever receiving. It 
is nearly as easy as writing a scurrilous letter, to 
post four or five agents in pit and gallery with 
instructions to hiss, and thus the revenge is 
obtained. These proto-hissers are sure to be joined 
by two or three impartial auditors who are quite 
ready to express their opinions either way, and 
would as soon hiss as applaud, and applaud as hiss, 
Added to which, the point which the hostile claque 
attack is likely enough a weak point, and attention 
being drawn to the defects, disapprobation is 
encouraged, Altogether, grounds for hissing can 
generally be found, if any one will only lead the 
practice; there are many people in an audience who 
are prepared to join in any demonstration but are 
too bashful to set the example. Notwithstanding 
allof which, it is rarely that a play is thoroughly 
“goosed,” no matter how bad it is: when utterly 
hopeless it is usually laughed off the stage. Hissing 
therefore is not to be considered the damning sign, 
but rather laughter. Hissing is rather the evidence 
of factious opposition; but when an audience 
commences wholesale jeers the fate of the play is 
sealed, 

Now if a modicum of hissing is to be the 
concomitant of every néw production, we sup- 
Pose managers will have to take to means of 
ounteraction, by organising a claque to take 
the other view, and applaud while the foes hiss, 
Something of the kind seems in practice already, 
When a play is received with tempestuous approval, 
when boxes and stalls rise and wave handkerchiefs 
and fling bouquets, and irrepressible pittites shriek 
“Give us another drama, Mr. De Robinson! make 
haste with your next, sir!’ and when in spite 
of evvivas, of bravces and salvecs, the new 
Piece is quietly withdrawn in four or five weeks, 
suspicion is forced home even into the least sus- 
pecting mind, that here at least the manager foresaw 
& factious opposition, and so was wise enough to 


adopted would of course make first nights more 
artificial than ever. The audience would be divided 
into two parties—those who had come on purpose 
to applaud, and those who had-come with the 
intention to hiss. From party demonstrations to 
a free fight in the auditorium is but a step, and 
perhaps we may arrive at that too some day. 
Meanwhile, suppose the critics, who unfortunately 
have still to attend the first performances, abstain 
from recording the receptions of the piece at all. 
Let them neither chronicle the hissing nor the 
furore, but confine themselves to their own judg- 
ment. By this means the “ organised opposition” 
will be disconcerted, and the enthusiastic friends 
who scream delight from front benches, will save 
their throats on finding that their efforts are not 
enshrined in breakfast-table history next morning. 





THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—II. 





To tHe Epiror. 

Srr,—In order to make an analytical examination 
of the art of teaching it is necessary to describe, as 
best the experience of one individual may enable, to- 
gether with such indirect experience as he may collect, 
the teaching of the present. My experience is re- 
stricted to the instruction in song received in Milan 
from men reputed first, to the previous teaching 
which pupils have received from others,—and these 
pupils have not been so much local as dispersed— 
and, in music abstracted from song, to the writings 
of various men recognised as leaders in musical 
matters. We find in the onset musical education 
divided into two clearly separate and well dis- 
tinguishable branches: the art of conglomerating 
future pleasurable sounds in relationship by means 
of symbols accepted as representatives of such 
sounds (called composition) and tho art of partial 
servitude in the reproduction of such relationship 
embodied in actual sound, i.e., the transfer from 
sight to ear. The art of teaching composition 
dismisses itself, for there are but few in a thousand 
of the learners of ‘‘ music and singing ” who even at- 
tempt to learn tocompose, This is the first reform— 
that after the attaining of a masterful control over a 
perfect instrument no one should be privileged to 
transform the musical symbols of another until he 
had learned to produce sounds in relationship out 
of himself. But it is with the teachers of the art 
of transferring from sight to ear that we have to 
do, for these abound countless as the sand on the 
shore, but differing in power as the winds of heaven 
differ, some with the helpful force of aid, others 
with the destruction of the whirlwind and the storm. 
Musical diplomas are intensely worthless, because 
they are based on the principle of writing symbols 
by law not on the principle of rendering sounds. It is 
the letter not the spirit that‘ decides, and till that is 
changed the public will have no guarantee of the 
worth of a Mus. Doc. or Muc. Bac. Degree. 
“I wish we had more drawing-masters who were 
able to give instruction definite enough to be ex- 
pressed in writing; many can teach nothing but a 
few tricks of the brush, and have nothing to write, 
because nothing to tell.” (J. Ruskin, from the 
December number of “Nature and Art’”’ 1866.) 
There is a basis fora natural diploma! To be granted 
by the person most interested in the truth—the 
payer for knowledge or for supervision. Let any 
one who wants to learn write to the proposed teacher 
and get a written statement of how and what the 
teacher will teach; a good man can afford to tell 
some part of what he knows, and a worthless one— 
well, the sooner he is found out the better. 

One thing is by all recognised as a necessary 
condition to success, that is a knowledge, and 
a carrying out the result of such knowledge, of 
certain fixed principles and rudiméntary laws, over 
which the performer has no control whatever, and 
his first duty is to iearn in order that he may 
obey them. These principles may be briefly 
summed thus: stave, signature, relationship in 
length and in distance, bars, time, a few general 
terms, and there isan end. Now it has long been 
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is for the most part neglected or insufficiently 

enforced by the majority of professors. Mr. G. A. 

Macfarren distinctly stated some years ago in the 

Cornhill Magazine that the cause of the English 

being “not a musical people’? was owing to “ the © 
inefficient rudimentary instruction; and many 

other prominent musicians have acknowledged this 

as & main cause for failure. I lay my finger on 

this and observe (1) these rudimentary conditions 

to success, without which no one can succeed, are 

entirely objective, entirely independent of either the 

“taste” or the ‘ feeling” of ‘a master or pupil, 

but are recognised as facts, future success or future 

failure being identical with present knowledge or 

present ignorance ; and the first thing a pupil has to 

do is to calmly acquiesce in what he is told. Then 

the mode of telling must have something to do with 

it, for education is not telling a man what he does 

not know, but making a man to be what previously 

he was not. (2) Those few who teach these 
principles solely enforce them, but don’t interest 
the pupil by explaining them, still less do they 
teach the influence on the passive mind (on the 
listener) of these laws. (3) The most vital law 

in music is not understood, consequently it is 

never explained, or if explained is dono so falsely, 
(4) Education is not the equaliser but the dis- 

cerner of men: we should find a well-recog- 

nised law duly enforced would in presentation 
be given in excess by a person of inferior powers, 
Is not * tameness ” (monotony) the charge brought 
against us? If a person has an inferior nature it 
would show itself by exaggeration, not suppression, 
of a fact which it has perception sufficient to grasp. 
(Of this hereafter.) But granting all these laws, 
over which there need be but small cavil, we have the 
ultimatum of music—expression. How is this taught? 
Purely by pencil-mark or mimicry, That is, by 
the first the professor's taste is shown to the 
pupil for him to blindly copy, and in the second, the 
pupil sits in dumb astonishment to absorb, if he 
can, the ‘‘feeling’’ of the teacher. Taste I will 
define; as regards feeling it never seems to strike 
those foolish ones who talk so much about it that 
man has bad feelings as well as good, and possibly 
they are trading on the wrong ones. Othello 
murdered his wife, and thus gave way to “ feeling,” 
but I have yet to learn that such an act was 
justified therefrom. Mimicry! The better way to 
get rid of this pest to art is to test it on the 
reductio ad absurdum plan; example of course, 
is good, but when example is detached from 
precept, when it is made the sole guide to youth, 
and becomes the shelterer to the most abject ig- 
norance, then it is time the mask from impotence 
were removed and the naked truth displayed, There 
is little or no vitality in art, it has stagnated in its 
putrescence for years, and while its technicalities 
have increased and its votaries become numberless 
as forest leaves, the soul of sound has been crushed 
out till nothing but the festering carcase of it stays. 
And we would fain eat of the husks that the swine 
feed on? But too truly so! The child that fingers 
keys for the pleasure of the sound, is, if uncontrolled, 
laying the foundation for a future sensual life, none 
the less deadly because less offensive than some 
others. 

Taste is either educible or it is not; if it is not, 
then a pupil either does or does not possess it: if he 
does, then he does not need a master; if he does not 
possess it, then no master can give it to him, 
‘“We cannot give taste” is a common *xcuse of 
professors, ‘‘ that is innate;” then why attempt to 
teach it at all? the pupil has been deceived by ever 
trying to learn it! Then our teachers must main- 
tain that they can give toa pupil the modes 
by which expression can be shown, It matters 
not whether their creed be based on the as. 
sumption of a latent power within or on the 
assumption of a direct induction from without, 
but their- method of instruction is for the most 
part imitation. To teach so, a master must main- 
tain his mode of rendering is the perfectest, 
and more, it must be the perfectest, otherwise while 
we are copying the superiority of our master to our- 
selves wo are also copying his inferiority to a more 
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the cry, and with justice, amongst the superior 
class of music teachers that rudimentary instruction 
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. On our memories will cause us to forget in part, and 


account of our ignorance, incapable of distinguishing 
which is which. Again, we cannot hope to surpass 
our copy; and the chances are that the immense tax 


thus we find a principle for death at work, which 
must have placed against it some conflicting influ- 
ence for life, else deterioration will inevitably follow. 
To show that this influence has been at work in 
England it will suffice to contrast the compositions 
of our organists long past, and the men of the 
present day; everything points to the conclusion 
the men of former times were better men than now.® 
But more, it does not follow because a person is 
younger than his master that he is inferior in 
power, but only in knowledge, and if he be 
superior in power, by this senseless imitation system 
these very powers required are being distorted, per- 
haps destroyed, by the master dragging the pupil 
down toa baser and a lower grade. As there is 
a right and a wrong way of doing a thing, so there 
must be an absolutely best way. (See quotation 
from The Two Paths in No. 1 of Professional 
Shortcomings.) Now on the imitation method s0 
generally in vogue, a master instructs in his way, 
but it does not by any means follow that his way 
is the best way, and if it be not the best, he is un- 
doubtedly seminating errors, and is assisting to 
unmusicalise the pupil whose advancement it is his 
duty and his privilege to superintend. Cobbett 
thus writes of such a method: ‘ Never attempt 
to get by rote any part of your instructions. 
Whoever falls into that practice soon begins to 
esteem the powers of memory more than those of 
reason; and the former are despicable indeed when 
compared with the latter. When the fond parent 
of an eighth wonder of the world calls him forth into 
the middle of the parlour to repeat to their visitors 
some speech of a play, how angry would they be 
if any one were to tell them that their son’s endow- 
ments equalled those of a parrot or a bullfinch. 
Yet a German bird-teacher would make either of 
these more perfect in this species of oratory.” If 
mimicry were the best way of learning to play or to 
sing with expression, then the American pianist, 
Blind Tom, idiot though he be, would not be 
precluded from occupying the position of a most 
excellent professor of music. ‘‘ Never encourage 
imitation or copying of any kind, except for the sake 
of preserving record of great Jworks.”’ (‘‘ Stones of 
Venice.”) But supposing this the best mode of ac- 
quisition, then the proper way to learn would be, 
first, to find out the best man, second, to follow him 
round the world wherever he went, and do nothing 
but hear Lim play or sing, i.¢., pay for entrance, not 
forinstruction. There can be little doubt that much 
art-power is yearly stamped out or paralysed through 
the senseless mode of tuition, and of those artists 
who succeed, with such sorry success as they show, 
they do so in spite of the entire method and aim of 
the art teaching. 

Expression then is not a thing of natural growth, 
such as red hair, or warts; it is not an imitation 
of a master, for that involves a sacrifice of our own 
individuality in a senseless attempt to acquire the 
very one thing we never can—the individuality of 
another person; itis not “feeling” nor “ taste” 
as usually supposed. What is it? It is one of 
two things: either inspiration—the “ divine afflatus,” 
in which case tuition is out of count; or it is an 
outer manifestation of an inward state of con- 
sciousness for a preconceived end, by means of 
selection and rejection of previous experiences.— 
I am, Sir, yours truly, Cuarues Lunn. 

Edgbaston, June 25th, 1872, 

P.S. An ebituary notice last week of one with 
whom I have had a few passages of arms, rung out 
but too mournfully sudden the information that a 
superior man had passed from our midst. Shall we 
ever learn wisdom from the dead so that we may 
accord honour to the living? I repeat now, the 
main thing we have to consider is to find out what 
good we can get out of our fellow-men, not what 
we can get or steal from them, thereby rendering 
them poorer than they were, but what we can get 





* Mr, Lunn should not join the crowd of laudatores 
temporis acti; we understand him to advopate progress, not 


Asti 


out of them, what good they can be to us. It 
is a strange thing, almost ludicrous were it not for its 
ghastly seriousness, how while recognising each this 
law of nature and of God, we so utterly misunder- 
stand the means of carrying it out that we success- 
fully destroy our usefulest men and get but a blasted, 
warped result. The protectful care of government 
is no more, and anarchy of intellect rules the day, 
while in the devil’s dance for wealth the foulest float 
scum-like upon the top. Now a man who is of worth 
loves the shade and hides himself within his work ; 
wealth to him has no charms, reputation he cannot 
court. What is public opinion? Fragile as a dream, 
fading as the dew, it is frequently as falsely placed 
as it is unjustly changed. Now the true course of 
procedure is this: If ever a man asserts a thing 
and keeps asserting it, investigate ; if ever a man 
says what is different, investigate too, for he 
is either superiorly right or excessively wrong; and 
never trouble about the mob, they are always wrong 
on everything, even their opinion of the weather 
is regulated by the state of their stomachs. We 
should considerthe advice of Mr. Ruskin—“ If ever a 
man deserves praise, be sure that you give it him, 
else you not only run a chance of driving him from 
the right road by want of encouragement, but you 
deprive yourselves of the happiest privilege you will 
ever have of rewarding his labour. For it is only 
the young who can receive much reward from men’s 
praise: the old, when they are great, get too far 


them. You may urge them with sympathy and 
doubt your pleasure, and despise your praise. You 
might have cheered them in their race through the 
asphodel meadows of their youth; you might have 
brought the proud, bright scarlet into their faces, 
they dashed up to the first goal of their early am- 


their ambition is in heaven. 


chester Lecture. C.L. 





M. GOUNOD’S CONCERT. 





To tne EprTor. 


Albert Hall, in St. Jamies’s Hall instead. 


servant, Cu. Gounop. 
Tavistock House, Tavistock-square, June 25. 








HARLECH FESTIVAL. 


and Bryneglwys. The choirs were from Corris 
Machynlleth, Talsarnau, Peniel, Portmadoe, Blaenau 


the principal vocalist, and Mr. J. H. Roberts, R.A.M. 








I wish to make this as public as possible;|to manage their voices. 
therefore you would greatly oblige me by the | second time. 
insertion of this letter.—I am, Sir, your vbedient 


A choral festival was held in Harlech Castle last 
week under the auspices of the Ardudwy Temperance Byron’s “Not Such a Fool as he Looks,” and 
Choral Union. Choirs from all parts of North 
Wales were in attendance, the voices numbering 


nearly 1000, in addition to five brass bands from |, _; herebprren die prope meager 
Harlech, Llanerchilyn, Dinas Mawddwy, Festiniog, —= at ppearing 


Festiniog, Penllwyn Tabernacle, Rhiwbrydfir, and 
other towns and villages. The Rev. John Roberts, 
(Jenan Gwillt) was the conductor, Eos Morlais was 


(in the absence of Mr. Samuel Holland, M.P.). The} 1,4 if he is a good little boy, like myself, and how 


Cambrian Plume” was sung con amore and with | over happy he may have been at school, he 
much grace and judgment by the united choirs. | looks forward with rap 
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deservedly applauded for their rendering of the 
pieces allotted to them. It should be stated that 
in consequence of the rain there was no Piano 
accompaniment during the morning. The Harlech, 
Llanuwchllyn, and Bryneglwys brass bands played 
popular overtures and selections, The weather 
cleared at noon, and the consequence was a much 
larger attendance of visitors at the second meeting, 
Mr. Brinley Richards was present in the afternoon 
and delivered an address. He stated that though 
he had listened with some satisfaction to the singing, 
he must say that some of it was not up to the 
mark in North Wales. There is a tendency to 
mistake noise for music, and this is in a manner to 
be attributed to the earnest desire on the part of 
the singers to sing well. This earnestness makes 
them so oblivious that, in their desire to surpass and 
excel, they forget themselves, and adopt a habit of 
singing too loud. In this the treble voices fail ag 
well. The best singing he had heard that day was 
the congregational music. They should aim at im. 
proving and perfecting the congregational music, 
and there was no work more holy and necessary than 
the work of worshipping Almighty God. When he 
was a great deal younger than he was now, he could 
not find any good congregational music in the 
cathedral, in the church, or in the Nonconformist 
chapel; and it was a more remarkable fact that the 
singing in these places then had no influence what- 
ever on the improvement of the congregational sing. 





beyond and above you to care what you think of|ing of the country. In Carnarvon some years ago 


he had advised them to encourage choral music ag 


surround them then with acclamation ; but they will | much as possible, for there is no music which sur- 


passes in sublimity that in which we worship 
Almighty God. That I, continued Mr. Richards, 
after being invited by you to be present to-day, 
should find fault with your singing, is to be like the 


if you had but cried once to them ‘ Well done!’ as|man who, after having been invited to a feast, 


blames all that he receives. (Laughter.) Since the 


bition. But now theit pleasure is in memory, and | last time he was in Carnarvon, in 1862, the singing 
They can be kind to | had greatly improved, but still there was room for 
you, but you never more can be kind to them. You|reform, and he hoped that the people would 
may be fed with the fruits and fulness of their old| continue to work hard in improving themselves 
age, but you were as the nipping blight to them in | (Cheers.) 

their blossoming, and your praise is only as the 
winds of autumn to their dying branches.”—Man- | sacred choruses and anthems sung by the various 


The program for the afternoon was composed of 


choirs, an overture, excellently well played by the 
Dinas Mawddy brass band, and congregational tunes 
and chants sung with great effect by the united 
choirs. A sacred song, composed by Mr. J, H. 
Roberts, R.A.M., was sung by Eos Morlais, the 
composer playing the accompaniment. This, as well 


Srr,—Her Majesty's Commissioners having, |ag selections from Welsh airs, performed on the 
contrary to the promises of her Deputy-Com-| pianoforte by Mr. Brinley Richards (the adaptor) 
missioners, refused to let the Albert Hall to me, | was enthusiastically encored. The choirs also sang 
I regret to be obliged to inform the public | «Ljangeitho,” after which the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus” 
that I must therefore give the Concert, already | followed. At the conclusion of the chorus, Mr. 
announced in your columns to take place in the | Brinley Richards desired the choirs to sing it for the 


second time, at the same time directing them how 
It was better sung the 








MR. CHARLES MATHEWS IN NEW YORE. 





The occasion of the farewell performance of 
Mr. Charles Mathews at Wallack’s Theatre, New 
York, on the 1st inst., attracted a brilliant and 
crowded audience. The play selected was Mr. 


throughout its representation Mr. Mathews was 
cordially and warmly applauded, quite an ovation 


before the curtain the veteran actor returned 
’| thanks for the honour conferred upon him in the 

* | following speech : 
Ladies and Gentlemen.—It is with the greatest 
leasure that I come before you to say farewell 
This may appear rather a novel and somewhat 
rju ous commencement to a speech, 
= ca yr you 


was the solo pianist. Three concerts were held} but whenI explain what I mean I a 

during the day, under the presidency of Captain | will sympathise with me. The fact is, I pon like 
Lewis Holland Thomas, of Caerfynnon: Mr. W. E. | ® little boy home for the holidays, a 
Oakley, Plas Tanybwhlch, and Mr. Thomas Casson |! know what a little boy, like myself, fee 


such an occasion, however fond of study he may 


ture 





to 
The Peniel and Festiniog choirs were loudly and! vacation. Now I have been at work for the 
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. on the railway cars as unalloyed bliss, those having 
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two years without any holiday at all. Indeed, I 
may say Without a day's relaxation; for I don’t 
count the time passed on board ship as relaxation 
—though I have felt a little relaxed even there at 
times—nor do I look upon the daysand nightsspent 


been the only cessations from labour in which I 
have indulged. There are people, I know, who 
enjoy the sea—at least they say they do—but I 
confess I am not one of them ; and after making 
a voyage round the world I have come to the 
conclusion that I was not cut out for a sailor; 
and luxurious as the Pullman sleeping berths 
undoubtedly are, I have no hesitation in asserting 
that in the long run I prefer my own bed. So, 
having worked hard, I think I have fairly earned 
my holiday and I mean to enjoy it. I have not 
the slightest intention of returning to England 
and resuming work till next October, but mean 
to take three or four months for an unshackled 
“outing.” This being the case, I repeat that it 
is with pleasure I come forward to say farewell. 
But I should not feel pleasure in saying so if I 
did not entertain the hope that we should some 
day meet again. Thirty-four years ago I bade 
New York farewell “for ever,” and after twenty 
year's absence returned and said farewell again. 
Thirteen years then elapsed and here I am saying 
farewell for the third time, and who knows how 
soon I may be making my fourth appearance and 
delivering my fourth farewell. It is true I am 
not so young as I was—in fact, I am no longer in 
ny first youth, but then I am not in my second 
childhood either; and a trip across the Atlantic 
is now so simple a circumstance that it is really 
not worth mentioning. In a letter from my 
father on his arrival in New York in 1822 he con- 
gratulates himself on his unprecedentedly rapid 
voyage of “only thirty-six days,” while now a 
passage of nine days ia actually considered as 
tedious. Who shall say that I may not live 
to run over in twenty four-hours? At all 
events I sincerely hope that this may not 
prove my last visit. I have had a delightful 
time, and look forward, if my health con- 
tinues, to its repetition, so that you are liable 
to have me popping in upon you at any moment, 
when I hope you will be as glad to see me as I 
shall be to return. After twelve months of un- 
interrupted success at the Antipodes, I have 
passed twelve equally successful months in the 
United States, and am proud to record that for six 
months of that time I have played to unvarying 
good houses in New York alone. While returning 
my hearty thanks to the public for the favour with 
which I have been received, I must not forget 
another duty I have to perform, and that is to 
express my deep sense of the great cordiality and 
cheerful assistance I have experienced from the 
members of my own profession—from managers, 
actors, and, indeed, from every one with whom I 
have been associated during my tour, for I can 
honestly declare that I never met with more 
uniform politeness and attention in my life. As 
to my good friend Wallack, what shall I say? 
Words are inadequate to express the affectionate 
appreciation I entertain of his unceasing en- 
deavours, and those of his amiable family, to 
conduce to my happiness and comfort. Years 
ago, when he first entered the profession, it 
appears that I chanced to offer him some little 
encouragement, and it shows that kind words are 
never thrown away, for he has been gracious 
enough to remember them; and if I cheered him 
alittle at the commencement of his career, he has 
more than returned the obligation by throwing 
flowers over the close of mine. I shall bear away 
with me the liveliest remembrance of his many 
kindnesses. I will not detain you longer, ladies 
and gentlemen, but tender you once more my 
grateful thanks for the undeviating favour and 
patronage with which you have honoured me, and 
with the sincerest assurance that I shall for ever 
treasure the recollection of the happy days I have 
oat nang you, I bid you, most respectfully 
farewell, 





The long run of entertainment at the Gallery 
of Illustration is instanced by the career of the 
amusing Proverb, ‘Charity begins at Home,” 
which nightly retains large audiences in 
their seats till the fall of the curtain. It 
has now run 140 nights, and is as fresh and 
Pleasing as ever. The same may be said of a 


more pretentious work, “My Aunt’s Seoret,” 
Which well suits the peculiarities of the an gp 
t. Corney Grain has been lucky enough to 
Present us with a sketch of ‘A Five o’Clock Tea” 
yY, in which he 
burlesquing English, 
songs, 


isplays much humour 
man, and Spanish 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Oo. B. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wich Arg ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





& HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 
f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS, 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s, 8d. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Piace, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” - 
Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 


Music By C. E. WILLING, 
Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist of the Foundling Hospital, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


By 0. EDWIN WILLING. 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford. 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 





London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 
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J. B, CRAMER & CO’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood, Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* Tho same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordi Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte " in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7) ft. 
£10 10s. p Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGRST IN EUROPE.) 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 

WD 00.5440%4008040400506 6% 12 12 O 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 

polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany ...... wes BB SO 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 

ap Mad ocseds rere rr rere wom Bs 
3.—Four Stops and Knee, Swell, Case 

in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany ........ 22 0 0 


4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 0 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 0 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 85 0 0O 
5.—Light Stops, two Knee Swells, 


So 


Elegant Veneered Case in 

Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 0 0 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 

Tremolo) ..cccccccccceces 38 0 0 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

OXETB). 0c ccvecccccccccccese 40 0 0O 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 


8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

finish) .....++++ peececees - 6 0 0 
9,.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 


some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut ........+. 35 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 in 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell........... » 45 is 


90.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 Re 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45  ,, 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 ra 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ,, 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blowel ....ccscccvees £100 0 0O 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower ..:.... Cogece's £125 0 O 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 


*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, Ye, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 





Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


| 


J. B. CRAMER & CO's 
HARMONIUMS. 








No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMON 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT ob 5s 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s, : 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 65 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. % 
Five Octaves. 


No. 8. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 83 
MAHOGANY, £9 9s. ' 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo, Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 lés.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais 
Flute. Forté, 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté, sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette, . Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNDUT, £50. 


Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté, sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 9. ° 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. 
WALNUT, £55. 

Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 

Forté. 


Musette. sion. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76. 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté, 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement, 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. s02- 
Forté. Cor Anglais. | Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 








207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


A"d at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST. 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton). s. d. 
J. L. Roeckel 4 0 
Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 4 0 
Brilliant Eyes (Der Schinsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 3 0 
Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 
J. G. C. Halley 
Curfew, ThE ..scssccccccccccccevcceseeceeeO. W. Smith 
Dreams of Home ...... sooee ek. L, Hime 


fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C. Horn 
I’m thine for ever. (Suog by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 
Jnfant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez) .. A. Whitley 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Annie Edmonds 3 
Joy will come To-morrow ........+s.0++++..3. P, Monk 8 
My Sweet Annette. (Lllustrated with portrait of Mdmo. 
Bonbelli) 00.202 i. ccccccscccccscccccccccced. Laven & 0 
Peace, it is I! Sacred Song ....:...........5. P. Knight 8 9 
A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 8 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 4 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent- street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 


4 

3 

0060 ccseceede 3 

Ever there! Sacred song. Written and composed byLinnet 3 
3 

8 

3 


eocoocoocooco 


oso 


ooo 








The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ................ 4 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .......00e0..+0 » £0 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co , Regent-strect, W. 


0 
0 





NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 





The Dream Voyage, from " Les Bavards” .,.seccseees 8 
Godinette’s Lesson............+..-ditto .... ecooce 8 
In the South, ‘‘C’est L’Espagne,” ditto French and 
Be CT as 0h ca casein dees dhtndics sace.nesewevecen 
London. J. B. Cramun & Co., Regent-street, W. 


oo 


3 0 





NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 


The Choice, in E flat and G.. ....cccccocsccsccscosccece 
Thoaghte 1 (Bepeame) ooo00i0d si secccccccsceccce cece ce 
BPW LOVE 0.00 cecteverrscdcedscedsediccerciceccsoedic 
SNE 05 then 0b 00.0005 eee bh tenes toe Be 
Friends .......+....+.Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 

London: J. B. Caamen & Co., Regent-street, W. 


ee > > 
ecocoocoococo 





NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY. 


Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G.. 
Under the cliffs. Ballad.. (Tenor) ...... eeievee 


Oft wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) : ra " se coee 
My old love, “Remembrance” ......... 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


>_> 
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NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP. 





The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff). 

Happy! (Sung by Malle. EN ts tadket-o6-06-esane 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs, 

Iondon: J. B. Cramzn & Co., Regent-street, W. 


ee 


NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART. 


we 
oo 








The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) ...+.+s+s+s+0e 
Queen of Beauty, Song. (Tenor) 2.0.6... 00 cece cece es 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
MI TUIOD, biinene conser cobddspvededsbde s6teeece td st 
For ever and for aye ........++. 


oo 


~ Ow ow 
oso 


London; J, B, Cnamen & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 
The Flow 
pda er and the Star ientethiaat ppapgromed ee 


Ola toe Songtnd 00s scosseegserini 


esa six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 
Pirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


London. J, B. Cnaan & Co., Regent-street, W. 
ee 





. Just Published. 
Ep , 
Rk, DE PARIS'S POLONAISE in A. 


CRAMERS'’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already oxisting 
accommodation, and have’ been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—VviZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,,  Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third ne Pianofortes . . by ERARD. 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes . . by KIRKMAN, 
Fifth , Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Sixth - Harmoniums. -. by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied, solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Connarp, 
Enarp, and Kinxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch ; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent. selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guincas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


5 . B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srreet, Orry. 





Tendon and Brighton, Casxzz and Go. 


J. B, CRAMER & CO., Wust Stnzzt, & Western Roap, Baiauton. 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
LIST OF 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES, 








(4) EASY; (8) MODERATE; (c) DIFFICULT. 
ALBRECHT (H.) 8. d. LODER (K) 












Waverley eee eeeeeeeeee (B) 4 0 . d, 
BPOOSHD SO SS SSH eHOHSSOOSOS SOSH M t J eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 

BAUR JACQUES. Ee Ceieaatte....!.°. penne RE  eebaa ne < te 
Réve de Freya, Legende Danoise......+...0++. sceceseeed(s) 8°60 Songe d’une nuit d’été freenccteer ie ; : 
Priére de Viking, Roi de la Mer co ccccccccccccccgevecsec(D) 8 OO Cheeur de la Féte eeeeee Seer ereees eee weer seeees -(B) 8 0 

BERINGER (OSCAR) Four charming morceaux after the ** Lieder ohne Worte” 
Scotch Airs (Grand Fantasia) sesessscccsecsecrscceesees(c) 4 O MUDIE (T. M.) “a 

BERTRAM (J.) Nocturne CO eee eee eee eee reer eeeeeeereeeeeeeseses 8 0 
+ aaa ata Te ee Ke Teineaplial Maveh coves .ocscebéessccesatvecvoteddeseocs 96 

c DOmenR, HO, 4 Fantasma vec cecccccdccccsvcectiscesse 8 O 
onion ated Tutor evcccccccccccccccoesudited by J. Rummel 4 0 PRAEGER (F.) 

CUSINS (W. G.) Souvenir Romantique vs.csscecsscveceesececceeseceess(B) B 0 
Triumphal March ‘ Gideon ” ...cseccceecesseveceveeses(B) 3 O Liebes-Verlangen HAMPER tne 3 0 
Ditto as Pianoforte Duct ...s.scrcereseccecvessecee & O REISSIGER (F. A. 

DE DIETZ (MADAMB) “~ Fairies’, he, alse Se eeneraseeveveceecedevewpetes sees (B) 20 
Trois MAMAS F050 0's UUs ogc cccecVocedocccccoccvccsst 4 OG RENDANO (A.) 

DE VOS (P.) Dans les Bois, Morceau Caracteristique ....++seeeeeeeeees(B) BO 
Loin de Toi ..sseees (Morcean) ....cccccscevccssesesees(B) 4 0 SAOOE coo ve shes) «searigaghion a 4 oe teecccccccosee lB 3 0 

DUVERNOY (. B,) een mm, FR Se woccccce see esereeeeeeceeeesee(D 3%) 
Pridre des ANGOS .seeseccccsecccccccccvevecoovecsscsesce(B) B O Deuxiéme Masurka, «......ccssccsccccseseeesaseceesest® } } 

DUSSEK’S CELEBRATED RONDOS. M. Rendano is now one of our most successful pianoforte writers. 
PRGA co cananindnemaitiein cnc’ + Baie’ by 3. Rummel (s) 3 0 All his compositions display great ability. 

My lodging is on the cold ground . ” o> (ps) 3 0 RUMMEL (J.) i 
ae ig can the matter be!..... : ” (se) 3 0 Mendelssohn’s First Concerto (in G minor Op. 25) ...+.++.(c) 4 0 
Se a te thee. te »  (B) 8 O Weber’s Concertstiick.......... Wis din ande aguantiapasae ue 
Adieu, ee ee ek ” ” ©) ~ : The chief object in these arrangements is to place within scope of 
The Standard character of these Rondos ‘is well- known, ‘M. = Pe ae Ss ee een 
Sienae De ittle alteration of the original work as possible. 
tummel’s Edition is superior to any other Edition extant, Les B ds (Offenbach 
Jrom the great care expendéd in its revision and production. Un Ballo i i (Oflenbach) Pentaisio Mignone 4.340002 68) Ry 

FERRARIS (4.) one Ca Maschera Ceesett Opera, No. ») escewcecee : 0 
Pobonahee .oss00cessacspveeesstet0sseess Sesieccetecsrsepe 0 A ee ORS BOR 
Romance sans Paroles (No. 1 of Trois Esquisses)....+eeees B) 8 0 Tl Furios0......seceee 000cceGcceee 4 cccccccete 3:0 
Impromptu .......( 9) 2 .  jenemannter < io 5: Det GA TaR cncocvee MAB ccccce. —p- Beserecs.d ee 
norma taesnmoni ot eo a Jct 8 0 Il Matrimonio Segreto ...++.ditto....5. > Per ee 

OCTUINO ceccccceccceses eeeGee omSbNBh be cercereeccconelt 8 0 SCHUMANN R 
Grande Valse Brillante .........+. ccbencreccccacccceces(B) 44.0 - 
Danse Villageoise .......+6- pavenceanbats cecasiednieks . 8 0 Novellette in F. No.1. Op. 2..ssseersreseserensereee() 8 0 
The care and knowledge of effect evinced in these pieces silt SIMPSON (J. F.) 
render them great favourites. Danse Brillante edesiesscibigeeedaednsoobenes 4clmne 8 0 

oe, (@) a SMITH (C. W.) 
dela, Mazur a teseesesserenscuecnsesenasescesecseees (DB) 4 0 Three Musical Sketches. Set 1 (dedicated to the Countess 
Pegasus, Morceau de Bravure ..csccseccscvssccccccsseee(B) & Q Ne eee oe ee barcomameneetn Le 

GITS (A. Ditto. Set 3 (dedicated to the Count of Carnota) ..+.++++(c) 8 
La rise fo 6bs0000bde6edddcceesce ge sé abasasbn degen’ 8 0 SURENNE (J, 7) 

GRIESBACH (J. H.) The “Student's Manual of Classical Extracts,” comprisin, 

Cite noe seseeeee (Mozart) pia Hinds Spent a 3-0 Selections from Mendelssohn, Beethoven, ‘&e., 

fairest Maiden ...... ee”) WT ret Scoeccece &- easily :— 

Il mio Tesoro........ tMozart) ecvedrcocces sacle etamhicl (zs) 8 0 No. 1. “Lieder ohne Wort®.” Book 2;No.1 secessseeeee 1 6 
Deh peor Questo ...+++ (Mozart) .eseceseeeeeeeeees coves (ps) 8 0 2. “ Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 2,No.2 ...s+eeeeeee 1 6 
nae eked ree sean dboutesimes op wa : 0 ® 2S lp wt eg Monk 4,No. 1 ccccscossese & ; 
i losento ....ee.eee PODT) ceccccccccvecccscccecees(B 0 . “Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 4, No.2 .....sseeeee 1 

HEILBRON (SOPHIE F.) 5. ‘Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 5, No.4 ..seseeeeess 1 6 
Flora, Valse Brillante uid elbbigebs ced vodiedeesdictanednnckae 3 0 6. “ Lieder ohne Worte,” Book 5, No. 6 adarodetehond f°) 1 $ 

KUHE (W.) TOLSTOY (A.) 7 
Chanson de Fortunio (Offenbach) hate cvebidedcssy eevee 4 0 | 4 Trois damm eee eee ee ee eerste ee eeeeeeeeseeeee 4 0 

LAHMEYER (E.) ee (ERNEST) 0 
Reasdsnneld tailed «cvs soot. cts ts ceskanctee attle of Dorking. ‘itiusteated, and with Historical Introduction) 4 

LEBEAU (A.) VALIQUET (H.) 

Le Tocsin. Caprice galop s.....sseevesssessessecessss(0) 4° 0 Les Bavards. Valse fagile on Offenbach’s Opora..ue.++- (2) +” 
‘* The themes and their treatment are alike vigorous, varied, WATSON (MICHAEL) * 
and effective ''—( Vide Review.) Qui va la? Gand Galop de Concert gutcevecde te Mee le 4 0 
Danse aux Flambeaux; Air Favori de Louis XIV ........ . 8 0 WEHLI (J. M. 
ee ser Roy ee eeeene eee eee eerereees eee eeeeeee 8 0 Rippling ‘aves. Caprice. 06 dee seve Bo c tue Mees ee -(¢) 4 0 
e easy melodic flow of the amo movement ‘will ieitinisent “4 really gamtrable Boudy ¢ is  Arpeggio playing. The a 
Marsch-Tzigane, Ronde-Bohéme.. Pianoforte Duet.......+.. 5 0 a pe he map useful pee se (Vide Review) 

LEVEY (W. 0. Eine Geschichte. Sketch..ji......ceseseoveecees(B) 3 0 

Retour de er 506 0.ebn0'000ces tine bee pe stomebennenen 8 0 Wiege' rmez)bien). Sketch........- soveees eae 3 0 
Very characteristic and quaint. he last two pieces are short and effective. 








London: J. B. CRAMER and CO.,, 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 


AND 


LAMBORN COCK and CO, 62 and 68, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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